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secretly hired for sex. In The Scourge of Villanie (1598) 


o ‘male stews’, i.e. male brothels, and 


s further and refers t ; 
ics eee who has his Ganymede as yen &: his cee : 
fer i iction’ ion to ‘faire Cynedia ; 
‘Cynick friction’ or masturbation RieAS : 
ther ee that ‘the taste of Jesuit perversion is rife at the gies e 
Omer and Valladolid.’ (Nearly a century later, Titus Oates was Pp ee 
BE both St Omer College in France and Valladolid College in Spain, 

dom i . . . . ° . 
ies pe of male prostitution during this are - 
id 4 by Thomas Middleton in 1599. He devotes an pai bes 
Bins Pp ae from ‘ingle’, meaning a boy who gives ee: 2 a 
’ eee This young man is characterised as ‘a pale Cheq 
gexuz ; 


ack Hermophrodite’: 


wish to whitewash the facts. But even in Roister Doister there is ahomo 
ual theme that can be recognised as such without any prior knowled g' 
the buggery case. The plot is quite simple: Ralph Roister Doister lo 
Dame Custance, but Matthew Merrygreek, the puckish ‘fun-maker’, ke 
putting forth mischievous impediments to their union. The tricks that 
plays are motivated by jealousy. In the fourth scene of the third act, 
particular, we seem to glimpse a brief but revealing tearing-away of { 
social mask worn by homosexuals even during the Renaissance. Matth 
Merrygreek, alone with Ralph, suddenly adopts a most solemn deme 
our, and mourns: ‘That Iam nota woman myselfe, for your sake. / I woll 
haue you my-selfe, and a strawe for yond Gill!’ Ralph is startled by t] 
curious confession: ‘I dare say thou wouldest haue me to thy husband 
Matthew steps even further beyond the bounds of decorum, then just 
suddenly retreats from this vulnerable position: ‘Yea; and [if] I were ff 
fairest lady in the shiere, / And knewe youas I knowyou, and see you no} 
here / Well, I say no more!’ No doubt the boys of Eton who performed 
this play were more sensitive to this scene than modern professors. 
literature. The latter have simply ignored it, for they would prefer th 
Udall be branded as a thief rather than a homosexual. Surely this { 
matter of misdirected moral rectitude.‘ 

Homosexual prosecutions throughout the sixteenth century are ¢ 
ceedingly sparse; they are not limited to London, and they provide } 
evidence of a subculture; mostly they reveal relationships between § 
vants and their masters, or sporadic cases of unwanted attentions from 
older man to a youth. For example, in 1570 John Swan and John List 
who were smiths and servants of the same master, with whom they live 
were charged with sodomy in Edinburgh.> In 1580 Matthew Heaton, 
clergyman in East Grinstead, was prosecuted at the Sussex Assizes fo 
relationship with a boy in his parish.® 

Homosexuals obviously existed in sixteenth-century England, both 
court and in the country, but there was no ‘cistern full of sodomy’ as the 
was in Rome, and English gay or bisexual men did not band together ar 
did not create those institutions that we will come to recognise as parts § 
the authentic gay subculture until the late seventeenth century. It do 
seem likely, however, that an embryonic courtly gay subculture began { 
emerge towards the end of the sixteenth century, when a high number 
fops and dandies, including those who were not connected with the cour 
began strutting about town and may have availed themselves of tf 
services of homosexual prostitutes. This at least is the claim of sof 
satirists, though their observations are not altogether trustworthy. Joh 
Marston in The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image (1598) describes 
dapper, rare, compleat, sweet pretie youth! /.../ But ho, what Ganimed 
is that doth grace / The gallants heeles. One, who for two daies space / 


prefers 


Sometimes he jets [struts] it like a Gentleman, 
Otherwhiles much like a wanton Curtesan: 
But truth to tell a man or woman whether, 

I cannot say shees excellent in ether. 


im th 
But if Report may certifie a tru 7 
Shees nether or ether, but a Cheating youth. 


ili tie’ was a transvestite, 
pparently this ‘lovely smiling Katwagen ke 2 ER 
eeiving potential customers in his Nymphes a : 


No Lady, with a fairer grace more £6 ‘d, 
But that Pyanders self himself defac’d; 
Never was boy so pleasing to the hart, 

As was Pyander for a womans part. 


’ s f 
\e author for a time ‘loved Pyander well’, but, stung by the pricks o 


d the fact that Pyander spent all his money and then 


ec writing this ‘snarling 


ts sity bY 
-d him, he repents and confesses his sin 
" Be cs oat be acompletely fictional creation based hen ese 
a, satires than upon life in London, but the author seems to exp 
\s readers to recognise such characters as Saas eee es, 
Marlowe’s Tragedy of Dido, Queen of Carthage (15 ), y 
so e, as when he asks Jupiter for ‘a jewel for we ear, 
; u an 
And a fine brooch to put in my hat, / And then Pll Bape Pes, a 
jindred times.’ Jupiter replies ‘And shalt have, Ganymede, ae 
five ’ Marlowe’s own sympathies are easy to deduce ae eee 
Bay bean which he explores the themes of be es haere: ae 
d Leander 3 
ks as Edward II (1593) and Hero an ce 
3 a rather than the maiden is the real object of desire: 


: 


ftrayed as a prostitut 


ee 
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n abilities, but people did not rise in 
likely that Bacon’s preferment 
and particularly 


nearly ten years, are the earliest examples of what might be conside 
homosexual literary genre, since most love letters between men be! 
and since that time have been either destroyed or suppressed. J 
suggest that James was the ‘dominant’ partner in the relationship; usu 
he signs himself ‘Thy dear dad and husband’ and addresses Buckingh 
as ‘my sweet child and wife’. The relationship was interchangeable, thot 
its meaning for James was clear: ‘I desire only to live in the world for 
sake, and I had rather live banished in any part of the world with you, th 
live a sorrowful widow-life without you.’ Their love for one another | 
expressed not only in private letters, but in public shows of affecth 
According to the contemporary Francis Osborne: ‘In wanton looks 
wanton gestures they exceeded any part of womankind. The kissing thi 
after so lascivious a mode in public and upon the theatre, as it were, of 
world prompted many to imagine some things done in the tyring hot 


[dressing room] that exceed my expression no less than they do | 
experience.’ 


undoubtedly a man of uncommo 

: t count alone; it is very ll 
ee personal friendship with the King, 
} Buckingham. ‘il ; 
Bimilarly, he fell from power just See Ae He ee a 
4 eRe SE ee eae it was common practice me 
te iia 2 to accept gifts from the winning parties —no - ne 
.;:.. i ee has challenged pa ile ee aes oe e 
is j was | 
if eee Dee aT ede in Parliament uae 
| ; bet di Rein ais and they seized the opportunity to ee 
ain ith the result that Bacon’s public career was poe eed 
* Siok ‘d ot succeeded, undoubtedly his opponents wou 
- ae x ‘h mosexual. John Aubrey in his Brief Lives says fe 
iets ee a pederast’ and had ‘ganimeds and as Vs a 
7, i. er tn Ann Bacon, in a letter to her on son Ant a 
" i" ae ‘a t bidgas Percy’ whom Francis kept yea as a har 
ic : ‘ “bed companion’, as well as other boyfriends inc : 8 
i aries, Ed ey, ‘and his Welshmen one after another’. Lady : a 
sor Feces: fant that her son was homosexual, but that it eee y 
r cae = barrier for a servant to sleep in the master s i : pi 
Bre a oe alist Sir Simonds D’Ewes in his Autobiograp y, in eo 
7 a. 1621 — the date of Bacon’s censure by Parliament —reve ; 
¥ Decne £ Bacon’s homosexuality, and is worth aut ae Y 
or ‘ has been suppressed in the only printed eure gi 
. So eraphy ind has been studiously ignored by most of ba 

) : 


dern biographers: 


onger ina position 


This is not the place to assess Buckingham’s motives or his personal] 
or James’s lack of political tact. Their drunken riotous feasts contribul 
to the nation’s steadily rising national debt and civil unrest, but if poy 
had not been invested in Buckingham, it would have been invested in sor 
other favourite, possibly possessing less statecraft than either. Mé 
members of the nobility were eager to steal James’s favour from Buckl 
ham, and they pursued their self-interest with what was laughingly refe " 
to as ‘the mustering of minions’. Every day some aspiring lord, such ag 
William Manson, would hire a troop of handsome young ragamul} 
boys, scrub their faces clean with curdled milk, curl their hair, powd 
them and perfume them, dress them in silk and lace, and lead them. 
Procession around the throne in order to seduce the King’s favat 
Marvellously delighted by this display of prime mignon, James neverth 
less grew weary with surfeit, and when he realised that he was being ma 
a fool of, he gave Buckingham orders to clear the court in 1618. 
marked the end of the riotous period and the beginning of a period wh 

James would mellow, and, eventually, slide into a state of depression, If} 
the country was verging upon civil war, and when James dissoly 
Parliament in 1621 he effectively lost his control over the kingdom. 
date coincides with the fall of Sir Francis Bacon. 

Sir Francis Bacon was born into a middle-class family in 1561, becary 
a practising lawyer in 1582, and was appointed Queen Elizabeth’s Gou 
sellor in 1591. His career remained static until King James assumed {| 
throne. He was knighted in 1603, made Solicitor General in 166 
Attorney General in 1618, and Lord High Chancellor in 1618 — t 
occupying the highest public post next to the throne itself. He received {} 
titles of Baron Verulam in 1618, and Viscount St Albans in 1621. Bae 


the favour he had with the beloved Marquis of ea 
by boldened him, as I learned in discourse from a See pepe 
his bedchamber, who told me he was sure his lords ee ne 
al * long as the said Marquis continued ne peer pee 
Ibomi i i I should rather bu . 
-” ilanc ae Saas ae admirable instance, one 
n are enslaved by wickedness, & held captive by av Be : 
Fo! wheeras presentlie upon his censure at a time 4 ae 
a i i bled, and the mean 
tion was moderated, his Pe See ee sa ea ie rt 
; ; is 
linquish the practice of his most horrible & Canes be 
“ Frnic keeping still one Godrick, a verie ef: mee eee 
Bsth a bee his catamite and bedfellow, ee er 
Biiisrced the most of his other household sevants: w 


than mencion it, were 1 


former injustice and corrupt 
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eat York House, had ‘grown very gay or rather gaudy s - attire, ea 
(| for certain night walks to the Spanish UNS SEN, Ae le a a 
lation for one of Bacon’s most famous essays, | O : ees st 
fein he says that although-nuptial love maketh gaia rien ve 

leth it, and ‘Ifa man have not a friend, he may quit t stage. a 
fancis Bacon’s brother Anthony (1558-1601) was also ae 
his relationships took a similar pattern. His favourite page wi ie a 
ades, who himself would forcibly ‘mount’ a still younger ie ae 
fehold, David Boysson, and who told another ae Hae : 
tayne, that there was nothing wrong with sodomy. One . e i a 
Hihelemy Sore, had left Anthony’s service because his mas ae ae 
Wigger all the boys and then bribe them with sweetmeats to paae 
se events occurred in Montauban, where in the wee 
theny Bacon was charged with sodomy. In France, cae s ee 
sentenced to death by le bucher (in 1563 Benoist Grea eo aie 
thy Moissac, was so convicted and brulé tout vif), but in ees is 
Wi, King of Navarre, personally intervened, with the oa eae 
e ~ though evidence was heard again in November 1 et ae 
sec, The case was so effectively suppressed that no pals e ae F 
f to light until 1973, after the diligent researches of Daphr 


the moore to bee admired, because men generallie after his fal] 
begann to discourse of that his unnaturall crime, which hee had 
practiced manie yeares, deserting the bedd of his Ladie, which 
hee accounted, as the Italians and the Turkes doe, a poore & 
meane pleasure in respect of the other; & it was thought by 
some, that hee should have been tried at the barre of justice for 
it, & have satisfied the law most severe against that horrible 
villanie with the price of his bloud; which caused some bold and 
forward man to write these verses following in a whole sheete 
of paper, & to cast it down in some part of Yorkehouse in the _ 
strand, wheere Viscount St. Alban yet lay: 


*alluding both to his 
Within this sty a *hogg doth ly, sirname of Bacon, 
That must be hang’d for Sodomy. & to that swinish 


abominable sinne. 


But hee never came to anye publicke triall for this crime; nor did 
ever, that I could heare, forbeare his old custome of making his — 
servants his bedfellowes, soe to avoid the scandall was raised of | 
him, though hee lived many yeares after his fall in his lodgings 4 De cneruheaneans eee ae cee i with is 
in Grayes Inne in Holbou ne, In great want & penurie. re Vanciica i ticvone cae nee patie 
a: ic i i d his travelling companion Ned 
Wis most particular friends included his : sonia 
fi, and Thomas Lawson. A bachelor establishment was : foe 
te in Redbourn, and he died a bachelor in 1601, ovis al h y 
(| both Essex and Sir Francis Walsingham as an wagers . 
There were many other homosexuals in the court as well. Accor ace 
ony Weldon in 1651, ‘Above all the miracles of those eae H 
ony Ashley, who never loved any but boyes, yet he was sna fee 
§ Kinswoman [of Buckingham], as if there had been a oa Bee 
yw the kingdome, that those that naturally hated one he ara 
hile kindred as well as the King him.’!8 beet aad succinctly no se 
mes ‘was not very uxorious’, and his phrase a ee ee. 
] ie suggests a courtly gay network, a series of aes ay 
ji that might reasonably be termeda subculture. Other ee 
ft included Lord Henry Howard, who had dealings het ee 
, the homosexual Secretary of State to Philip of Spain i ee a 
ftiish Ambassador with whom Tobie Matthew and Ant ony Ba 
Peinections), and the homosexual Anthony Sapien: whoin pee 
Healings with Anthony Bacon in the latter’s intelligence ga a a 
) also there was the Earl of Oxford, who preferred his pages oY ke 
aid who held that ‘Englishmen were dolts and nitwits not to re 


Sir Francis Bacon’s relationships — like those of his King — clo 
followed the pattern of patron/favourite. More specifically, he had 
preference for young Welsh serving-men. The r 
Bacon’s household in 1618 lists a total of 75 attenda 
were gentlemen waiters. There was Francis Edney, who, upon Bacg 
death in 1626, received ‘£200 and my rich gown’; Henry Percy (Lady Ang 
‘that bloody Percy’), who received a legacy of £100 (as well as a letter tol] 
Secretary of State, recommending him to His M 
January 1626, nearly Bacon’s last letter); young Tho 
to become Bacon’s secretary-in-chief; a Mr Bush 
came to the household in 1608 as a lad of 15, and who remained upy 
Bacon’s death; Edward Sherburn, groom of the chamber; and, above 
young Tobie Matthew, who was left onlya ring to the value of £30, but wh 
had become Sir Tobie through Bacon’s efforts, and who was well able 
care for himself. 
Tobie, widely acclaimed for his charm and good looks, had appeared 
a play at Gray’s Inn in 1595, and he quickly became Bacon’s my¢ 
particular friend, intelligencer and confidant. Tobie had previously seryg 
as a spy on the Continent, where he had met and been befriended 
Buckingham. A contemporary observed that Tobie, while lodging Wi 


oll of attendants 


nts, of whom some { 


ajesty’s service on | 
mas Meautys, who 
ell, ‘gent. usher’, 
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that there was better sport than with women.’ And of course we must 
forget to mention the Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s patron 
possibly the addressee of the Sonnets, who, when in Ireland with Esses 
in his tent with Captain Piers Edmonds and ‘would cull and hug him i 
arms and play wantonly with him.’ 

There is nothing particularly surprising about the gay households of 
brothers Bacon. What is worthy of note is the apparent link between | 
homosexual groupings and a widespread spy network. It seems likel 
example, that Anthony Bacon used Jacques Petit —just as Francis may}} 
used Tobie — to seduce and then draw out information from the Spat 
Ambassador. The secrecy perfected by the homosexual to evade pul 
detection may serve him well as an intelligence gatherer, but lest this] 
us too far astray into speculation about the interrelationship of espion 
and homosexuality even up to modern times, let us remember f 
virtually everyone in the courts during the sixteenth and sevente 
centuries was actively engaged upon ‘intelligence’ work. 


haven admitted to much of it) illustrates a quasi-subculture within 
ighly circumscribed boundaries of a private estate, where Castlehaven 
avoured to collect a group of lusty Irish lads to fulfil his fantasies, 
woing so far as to recruit vagabonds and out of work sailors from the 


ipvyn Touchet was the 12th Lord Audley in the peerage of England, 
the second Lord Audley and Earl of Castlehaven in the peerage of 
Wid, When only about 24 years old, he inherited a goodly fortune from 
futher, which augmented the estate at Fonthill near Tisbury in 
hive which he had inherited from his mother. He proceeded to marry 
lveas, by whom he begot his son James, and when she died he became 
{ler stilland married another heiress. His second wife was Lady Anne 
#y (heiress of the Earl of Derby, widow of her first husbang, Lord 
(los), and a marriage was arranged between Lady Ann’s daughter 
previously married) and Lord Audley’s son — just to keep the money 
family. 

# alleged orgies are supposed to have begun on the first day after 
elven married Anne. According to her, he called upon each 
servant to come into their room, one by one, ‘to show their Nudities, 
fore'd me to look upon them, and to commend those that had the 
ai,’ On succeeding days, he brought into their bridal chamber three 
is Menservants, including Henry Skipwith and Giles Broadway, who 
Weiween them, being husband before and wife aft, and upon one 
jon he held Anne tightly while Broadway ravished her against her 
Another servant named Amptil (or Antill in some accounts) some- 
also participated in these odd nuptial rites, though he was usually 
elsewhere. Amptil had originally been a beggar anda vagabond, until 
ery Smith picked him up and made him his footman. Castlehaven 
(ally acquired Amptil as his personal page, and found his services so 
ile that he made him his master of the stables. For thus tending his 
i) tlehaven gave Amptil a salary of £500 per year, compared with 
tly allowance of only £100 given to his own son James. James was 
4 when Castlehaven arranged for Amptil to marry his daughter by 
fat marriage, giving Amptil a dowry of £7,000. As will appear 
gout the tale, Castlehaven was a kind master, though an unkind 
and a vicious husband. 

jy Skipwith had been fetched over from Ireland to be the page to 
Aine. Like Amptil, he also had come from avery poor background, 
was similarly rewarded by Castlehaven with an estate In Salisbury 
$260 per year. According to Skipwith, ‘For the most part Ilay in Bed 
the Barl” At other times he lay with Amptil. At still other times 
{ii Was persuaded by Castlehaven to sleep between himself and Lady 
Tventually Lady Anne gave birth to Skipwith’s child, but the child 


(3) Earl of Castlehaven 


As we have seen, prosecutions under the Buggery Act were virtt 
nonexistent, but with both King James and Sir Francis Bacon out of 
way, it was only a matter of time before a suitable victim could be cha 
preferably one who had few resources to fight back. The first not 
victim was Mervyn Touchet, Earl of Castlehaven, and it cannot be 
coincidence that he was Francis Bacon’s brother-in-law. 

On Monday, the 29th day of April, in the year of our Lord 163], ab : 
the hour of ten in the morning, the Lord Keeper Coventry, bein 
special commission duly appointed Lord High Steward of England, 
26 members of the Nobility, proceeded into Westminster Hall, atte 
by a Herald and six Sergeants at Arms. The Lord High Steward b 
seated in a Chair of State, and the Peers of the Realm being seated rat 
a table covered by a cloth of green velvet, proclamation was madé@ 
Silence! Thus began — amidst all the dread-inspiring pomp and ciré) 
stance of a solemn rite of degradation — the trial and condemnati@l 
Mervyn Touchet, the trial which would remain the legal precedent f@ 
homosexual court cases for the next 200 years. It was a sensation, J 
pamphlets describing it were reprinted every time there was a gay s¢ 
during the next two centuries. 

Actually, it was only partially a homosexual trial, for the indict 
against Castlehaven included one count of rape as well as two coun 
sodomy. The evidence (which we have little reason to doubt, for 
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disappeared, and Skipwith, believing Lady Anne had foully done | 
with it, grew to hate her. Castlehaven then coerced the young Lady A \ 
his stepdaughter Elizabeth Brydges, to lay with Skipwith in the pre 
of himself and other servants. Elizabeth was but twelve years old, ane 
first time Skipwith lay with her, Castlehaven had to apply to Skid 
member some oil to make penetration easier. It required two applicat} 
Elizabeth was already married to Castlehaven’s son James, himself h 
more than a child, but his resentment at this paternal unkindness ey 
ally led to the court action. Castlehaven in court admitted that he ofte) 
with Skipwith, ‘and being a good Servant I gave him good Rewards 

Meanwhile, Florentius (sometimes called Lawrence) Fitz-Patrick 

Castlehaven were buggering each other in the mansion at Fontain (| 
Fonthill) Gifford in the County of Wilts. Amptil et al were not acti 
Involved in the trial, and Castlehaven was charged with perpetrating 
crimen sodomiticum (inter alios non Christiandos) specifically upon 
Patrick on 1 June and 10 June 1630, when they were overseen. Florefl 
was also a vagabond who one day happened upon the Fonthill estate, 
lingered on, in spite of his misgivings, ‘through frailty, and because } 
not furnished of another place.’ 

Eventually Giles Broadway was brought into this sociable circle, B 
way was a sailor: ‘I came not to my lord with a desire or intent any Wi 
serve him, but was rather inclined for the sea: only Mr Skipwith had dy 
me thither for society sake; and not hearing from my friends conce 
my Intended voyage, and being more kindly respected by the earl { 
looked for, I staid from week to week, and from month to month cont 
to my intention, and my lord made me his bed-fellow.’ Castlehaval \ 
had already married off his daughter and stepdaughter to his ; 
servants, had further plans for Broadway. One day while they 
strolling in the garden, he said to Giles, ‘Thou art young, lusty, and 
favoured. Iam old, and cannot live long, my wife wholly delighting in| 
which I am neither able nor willing to satisfy, thou mayest do well to lie 
her: and so pleasing her, after my death marry her, and thereby rai 
fortune.’ He continued to so solicit Giles as they lay in bed together 
Florentius lying at the foot of the bed to keep their feet warm. Bro ¥ 
finally agreed, and lay with Lady Anne on only one occasion, not ¢ 
successfully penetrating her while Castlehaven held her arms belli 
back. This resulted in the charge that Castlehaven had caused the ray 
his own wife. } 
; On 1 November 1630, James, Castlehaven’s son, who had recently¢ 
into his majority, wrote a letter remonstrating Castlehaven for pa 
unkindness, and soon thereafter he brought the matter to the attenthe 
the courts. Six weeks later Castlehaven was arrested and confined {fj 
Tower of London pending formal arraignment. He appealed to be 


local jury of Wiltshire men, but was informed that as a nobleman he 
"| be tried in Parliament, and the House of Lords duly heard the 
fitment in April 1631. The outcome was a foregone conclusion 
lise of Castlehaven’s suspected Roman Catholic allegiance; in the 
Is of the Attorney General: ‘when once a Man indulges his Lust, and 
fricates with his Religion, as my Lord Audley has done, by being a 
festant in the Morning, and a Papist in the Afternoon, no wonder if he 
Mits the most abominable Impieties.’ He was the ideal victim to be 
feuted for what many regarded as the ‘Jesuit perversion’. 
/wstlchaven was sequestered without benefit of counsel for more than 
Months. When he finally appeared in Westminster Hall, pale and 
ard, he requested that a solicitor be permitted to speak for him since 
Yolce was so weak after the confinement and poor treatment. The Lord 
}\ Steward courteously replied that the long imprisonment ‘hath been 
#\i 4 special favour; for you have had time enough to bethink yourself’, 
fefused to grant his request. The charges were read, containing such 
as ‘seduced by the Instigation of the Devil, he Wickedly, Devil- 
ly, Veloniously committed that Detestable Abominable Sin’, to which 
Hehaven pleaded Not Guilty. One might almost think that he was being 
| for witchcraft. 
he Attorney General, Sir Robert Heath, began with a harangue about 
Nodomitical Sin, including its history since the degenerate times of 
je, and became so carried away with his theme that Castlehaven rightly 
ted him to urge him to stick to the specific charges of the 
ent. The Lord High Steward politely bade Castlehaven to let the 
Wey General complete his opening statement. Eventually Heath 
lied quoting Scripture, and Castlehaven was permitted to proceed 
ils defence. Castlehaven also quoted Scripture in defence of his love 
Hpwith (his exact reference is not cited, but it was probably an allusion 
Hie love of David and Jonathan, perhaps even the ‘heresy’ about Christ 
Mi John). He went on to argue that Lady Anne was a lusty whore who 
Hed to replace him with a younger husband, and that his son was 
Hig after my estate’ and was paying the servants to lie against him. He 
ed that a wife could not testify against her husband, but the court 
to accept her testimony since she was the aggrieved party. 
' ven then emphasised the legal point that since Broadway testified 
Onstlehaven had emitted between his thighs rather than actually 
trated him, technically there was no sodomitical rape, but the court 
Weel that it still came within the definition of buggery. Castlehaven then 
#eted that Broadway by his own testimony was a participant in the 
®, and could not therefore be a legal witness against him. The Lord 
Justice argued that such a conspirator or participant could be a 
} Witness until he himself was convicted of the felony, ‘for otherwise, 
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edent therefore clearly established the principle that homosexuals 
he convicted and executed for acts which take place between consent- 
‘dults in private, even if penetration cannot definitely be proven, and 
ii if the only accusation comes from the confession of one of the men 


Facts of this nature would seldom or never be discovered.’ It j 
precedent in particular which would lead to the convictions of numeé 
homosexuals throughout the following centuries (although, durin 
next century, proof of actual penetration would be required for con 
of a felony and the ultimate penalty of death, while attempted 
incompleted penetration would be a misdemeanour, punishable by 
pillory, fines and imprisonment). ' 
Lady Audley, young Lady Audley, Giles Broadway, and Florentiu 
Patrick testified, and after two hours of deliberation the jurors uf 
mously found Castlehaven guilty of rape, and 15 of the 26 jurors fe 
him guilty of sodomy (a majority was enough to convict). He was senté 
to death. Castlehaven appealed for mercy to King Charles, who g 
only a postponement of execution so he could repent. Castlehaven’s & 
was prepared, and placed ina corner of his prison room, where he pl 
daily with Dr Wickham, Dean of St Paul’s. On Saturday, 14 May, Castlel) 
ascended the scaffold on Tower Hill, wearing a plain black Grograry 
and a black hat. He knelt and prayed, then stood up and made his d 
speech protesting his innocence, declaring himself a member | 
Church of England, and requesting the spectators to lift up their ¢ 
heaven and to pray for his soul. His hands were then tied behind hig} 
a handkerchief was placed over his eyes, he knelt again and placed hi 
upon the block, andata sign from him the executioner at one blowdi 
his head from his body. Undoubtedly Castlehaven deserved punish; 
for having assisted in the rape of his wife, but he would never have. 
prosecuted for that had he not been a homosexual and a suspected P 
Six weeks later, on Monday, 27 June 1631, Florentius Fitz-Patriek 
Giles Broadway were brought to trial in Westminster Hall on cha 
rape and sodomy. Lady Audley appeared to give testimony 
Broadway, and then ‘departed with as much privacy as might be inf 
coach.’ Fitz-Patrick pleaded Not Guilty, and asked who were his accu 
Sir Nichols Hyde, the Lord Chief Justice, replied that he was his 
accuser, because of his former testimony against Castlehaven. Flo ' 
protested that it was against the laws of England for a man to be req 
to testify against himself, but Hyde countered that since his testimon 
already served to take away the life of a lord, it should serve to take 
his own life also. It was catch-22. Both men were found guil 
sentenced to death. King Charles requested a stay of execution, to 
more time to consider the grave legal question of self-accusatio 
Thomas Fenshaw, one of the judges, wrote upa report virulently at 
Broadway as a liar and Fitz-Patrick as a fool, and he urged that the li 
rid of such miscreants as soon as possible, never mind the finer pol 
the law. Thus persuaded that the legal niceties need not be examin 
closely, the King set a date for execution one week hence. The 


blved. ie 
The turnkey of Newgate Prison noted that the prisoners behave 


selves civilly and religiously. On Wednesday, 6 July, Broadway and 
‘Patrick were brought in a cart to Tyburn. The executioner tied the 
@ about Fitz-Patrick’s neck, and he began to pray to Christ, Mary, and 
Saints. An anti-Catholic among the spectators rebuked him for praying 
Mary, but he persisted, saying ‘O yes, the blessed RES never forsook 
failed any that trusted in, or called upon her.’ Then he turned to 
adway to exhort him to die proudly in the Roman Catholic faith. 
dway, sitting in a corner of the cart, did not respond. Fitz-Patrick ee 
his dying speech, confessing that everything he had said was true, but 
{| Lord Dorset, one of the judges, had falsely promised him ee 
fi prosecution if he would testify. But he forgave all, and asked all 
mnbled to pray for his soul, and began his private prayers. - 
Woadway, who had been intermittently meditating upon Fitz-Patrick’s 
eh and nodding to the crowd in appreciation for their sympathy, then 
yl up so that the rope could be placed around his neck and his hands 
hehind his back. The executioner granted his request that his hands 
lintied so he could read the confession he wrote in prison. It was a 
jal confession, ending in three short prayers from Learn to Die, a 

shlet given to all condemned men while in Newgate. He finished, and 
ded it to the minister, Mr Goodcoate, a Kinsman who was seated on 
eback near the cart, and began with a more specific confession about 
felationship with Castlehaven, ending with regrets that he had been the 
# of his kind master’s death. Concluding his speech, he pulled outa 
\andkerchief and asked the executioner to tie it about his head. Then 
pilled off his garters and unbuttoned his doublet, and joined with 
fleoate in cheerfully singing the 143rd Psalm. He made a confession 
Talth as an Anglican, and requested burial in his own Coun) The 
\itioner again tied his hands behind his back. As Giles said ‘Lord Jesus 
ive my spirit’ and Florentius commended himself to God, aos cart was 
fi away, leaving them to hang by their necks until dead. 
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slitution, and misleadingly use terms such as ‘He-Strumpets’ and “He- 
lores’ even for quite ordinary gay men who would never think of 
liciting payment for their pleasures. 

This is not to say that low-paid lads would not accept favours pressed _ 
on them by Restoration libertines such as John Wilmot, Earl of 
iehester: ‘There’s a sweet, soft page of mine / Does the trick worth forty 
fiches.’ Wilmot candidly admits to being bisexual: ‘Nor shall our love- 
, Chloris, be forgot, / When each the well-looked linkboy strove t’enjoy, 
‘Aid the best kiss was the deciding lot / Whether the boy fucked you, or 
lie boy’; the ‘linkboy’ is the lad who carries the torch to light street lamps 
fight, and no doubt such boys were game for some pretty diversion. 
Wilmot’s play Sodom, or The Quintessence of Debauchery (1684) is the first 
tk in English literature ever to be censored by the government on the 
sunds of obscenity and pornography, primarily because of its homosex- 
ature. King Bolloxinion declares that ‘with my Prick, I’ll govern all the 
«', and he decides that sodomy shall be the rule of the realm. Borastus, 
{germaster-General, persuades the King to abandon Queen Cuntigra- 
for either Prince Pockenello or Pine, a Pimp of Honour: 


Chapter 2 


The Birth of the Subculture 


(1) The Late Seventeenth Century 


The first gay cruising grounds and gay brothels may have appeareé 
London towards the middle of the seventeenth century, but the evid 
is scant. Michael Drayton in The Moone-Calfe denounced the theatres as 
haunts of sodomites; Edward Guilpin in Skialetheia said that the plays 
frequented by sodomites, who went to sup with their ‘ingles’ or you 
male prostitutes after the play;! and Stubbs in his notorious Anatom 
Abuses claimed that the theatres were the meeting places of sodo 
Clement Walker in 1649 referred to ‘new-erected sodoms and spintr 
the Mulberry Garden at S. James’s’ — it is amusing to note the posit 
existence of gay brothels on the site now occupied by Buckingham Pal 
but the heterosexual brothels of Salisbury Court were called ‘Sodom! 
‘Little Sodom’ by satirists such as Dryden and Rochester, so this may ft 
to places of debauchery in general.? The names of some streets in Lom 
such as Maiden Lane and Gropecunt Lane (better known as Grub § 
are clearly derived from the prevalence of female prostitutes along #] 
thoroughfares, so one might be tempted to deduce male homose 
prostitution along Cock’s Lane and Lad Lane (directly across from Mal 
Lane). 

However, as we shall see in the following chapters, homosexual p 
tution was of only marginal significance during the eighteenth cent 
and I find it difficult to believe that it was thriving in the seventé 
century, lay dormant in the eighteenth century, and blossomed once 
in the nineteenth century. The commentators upon morality proly 
could not deal with the concept of homosexuality except by labelli 
practitioners with terms borrowed from the underworld of heterose 


It could advise you, Sir, to make a pass 

Once more at loyal Pockenello’s arse. 

Besides, Sir, Pine has such a gentle skin, 

"T would tempt a Saint to thrust his Pintle in. 


Witigratia arranges heterosexual orgies for all, but Bolloxinion is obdu- 
ul 


Since I have bugger’d human arse, I find 
Pintle to Cunt is not so much inclin’d. 
What tho the letchery be dry, ’t is smart; 
A Turkish arse I love with all my heart. 


May as the Gods his name immortal be 
That first receiv’d the gift of Buggery! 


His brother King Tarsehole of neighbouring Gomorrah sends him a 
sent of 40 young striplings to celebrate peace between their countries. 
women, tired of their dildoes, plot rebellion, but too late; half the cast 
ilpatroyed by an epidemic of venereal disease while Bolloxinion perse- 
4 in his mad attempt to bugger the gods out of heaven. As the last 
falls, fire and brimstone descend upon the sinful Cities of the Plain. 
la reappears from behind the curtain to deliver the epilogue, 
Ouraging the audience to renounce masturbation and buggery, which 


Sy 
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being discovered by any possible industry, by any his most inti 
Friends.” 

Speculation reached fevered pitch when Wilson was murdered ]| 
sword fight in April 1694. The Plot Discover’d published later that 
revealed that Captain Wilson had spent a short time in Flanders ser\ 
under his uncle who was a colonel of a regiment, who sent him h@ 
because ‘he was much fitter for a courtier than a soldier because of | 
comeliness and presence.’ After only six months in England, he 
observed to ‘appear in that Pomp and Grandieur becoming the Qualit 
a Peer’, living in ever-increasing magnificence until his death leaving 
riches behind him. According to our author, some wees Wilson 
being involved in a recent theft of diamonds from some Jews, but he] 
not sufficient boldness for such an adventure; some believed Hid to | 
spy in the pay of France, but he knew little of state affairs; the Royal Sock 
speculated that he had discovered the Philosopher’s Stone; many belié 
he was maintained by a woman, but ‘there is but one Dutchess in 
Kingdom able to support a Gallant in the expensive Grandeur of 
Living.’ After he received his mortal wound, he gave his keys to a fi 
with instructions to burn his writings, but ‘all they found was a recipe f 
his grandmother for the cure of a tooth ache.’ : 

Wilson was obviously a kept man, but who was keeping him? T 
mystery as to how he supported such a lifestyle was not revealed until 17 
with the publication of an astonishing packet of homosexual love lett 
which were claimed to have been discovered in a cabinet in his room up 
his death, which were published as Love-Letters Between a certain | 
Nobleman And the famous Mr. Wilson.° In a copy of this book in the Bri 
Library, the Nobleman is identified, in a late eighteenth-century styl 
handwriting, as ‘the Earl of Sunderland’. Sunderland died in mysterl 
circumstances in 1722, so he was ‘late deceased’ when the love letters W 
published, and other evidence to be discussed below will support ff 
identification. There is no internal evidence which clearly demonst 
that the love letters are not authentic documents from the 1690s. It sea) 
clear to me that the letters were not written by the same person 
published them and who wrote the editorial preface and observation 
1723. The observations were written by a journalist, and his brea 
style does not suggest that he had the skill necessary to concoct let 
supposed to have been written in 1694. The letters themselves have a 
of arrogance which one would associate with an aristocrat such as Su 
land, and an insinuating sycophancy one might associate with Wilson, | 
observations are very moral and earnest, while the letters are quite ame 
and typically libertine. 

Why do we have letters from both parties, instead of just one side of 
correspondence? If Wilson intended to blackmail Sunderland, {J 


P) 


p 


kmail would certainly account for his conspicuous wealth, even more 
f) being a kept man. It is not difficult to imagine Sunderland arranging 
Wilson’s murder when the latter’s demands grew too large. A secret 
mistress is one thing, but someone as conspicuous as the Beau was 


According to the letters, the first meetin 
bleman took place ‘behind Flamstead’s House’ in Greenwich Park (the 
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ing copies of his own letters is just what he would have done. And 


tid to lead to scandal. 
g between Beau Wilson and his 


r Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, in 


al Observatory, built fo 
In 1693/94 at the time of 


hh), but later meetings were more private. 


se letters, Sunderland was 20 years old and Wilson was a year or two 
ey than him. Passion and money were commingled in the affair, as 


ow 


n by the third letter addressed to Mr Wilson: 


[had not above a hundred Pieces by me when I receiv'd yours, 
which made me send, swift as the Minutes, to the Bank to fetch 
this. I would have my Willy believe, I am never so delighted, as 
when I am doing that which may convince him, how very dear 
he is to his nown Love: Then come away, the Bath is ready, that 
I may Wrestle with it, and pit it, and pat it, and —it; and then for 
cooler Sport, devour it with greedy Kisses; for Venus, and all the 
Poet's Wenches are but dirty Dowdies to thee. : 
Put on the Brussels Head and Indian Atlas I sent yesterday. 


fo Wilson was a type of the ‘ingling Pyander’, even to the extent of 


iiing on a woman’s Brussels lace headdress and Indian silk gown to 
fy his client. While keeping a later assignation, Wilson was carried off 
4 crew of ruffians, while still in his female dress, and ‘a Fellow who had 
over'd my Visits to you, endeavour’d, first with flattering Means, and 
by bullying me with a Pistol at my Breast, to make me reveal what 
# private Meetings between us meant.’ But Wilson promised him 
ey and implied that ‘a certain Great Lady who knows all her Actions 
§ ack'd by a superiour Power, had a Hand in it’, and he asks his lord to 
him make this story more feasible. The lord doats on ‘my dearest Boy’ 
* . . * : 
\s obsessed by an ‘unruly Passion’ for him. Wilson spends some time 
# country recovering from some illness, and misunderstandings arise. 
on returns, and goes to the theatre, where ‘sometime to disguise my 
(affection, I survey Beauty with as much seeming Delight as other 
‘Wut there he discovers his lord with a mistress and flies into ajealous 
The lord protests that he has taken a wench ‘to stop some good 
i'd Reflections I found made on my Indifference that way. But thou 
art every, and all the Delight my greedy Soul covets.’ ‘When I have 
in my Arms, thou shalt see how I despise all the Pleasures that 
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changeling Sex can give compared to one Touch of thine.’ 
Sunderland in turn becomes jealous of Wilson, whom he sees 


slobbered with kisses from another man named G—n, and he acel 
Wilson of behaving like a Harlot in ‘the Trade’ that Sunderland ‘tay 
him. Wilson protests he is innocent of infidelity, and that if he ever c¢ 


to be grateful to the lord, may the world ‘hate, despise, and brand m 
the most villanous of all that black and loathsome Herd you have al 


rank’d me with.’ Presumably Sunderland has taught Wilson the rop 
homosexual prostitution, and introduced him to a circle of sodomite 
one of the letters, Wilson makes a veiled threat of blackmail: ‘remem 
it is a Crime you first descended to encourage me in.’ Several comp 
sentences in letters from the lord are deemed by the editor to be 


obscene to be published and are omitted, bu 
land’s letters to Wilson make their relations 
Extasy, thou alone can’st give. . 
which has debarr’d me of Thee these five Days, and forced me last 
to make use of my Pillow which was as insipid as a —.’ 


t other passages in Su 


The letters come to an abrupt end (as did Wilson’s life), but 
background is explained by the writer of the ‘Observations’. He says 1 


society was conspiring to find out where Wilson got his money from, 
Certain Late Nobleman’ (i.e. Sunderland) and Wilson spread a ru 


that there was an intrigue between Wilson and Elizabeth Villiers, sist 


the first Earl of Jersey (afterwards Countess of 
William III. When she heard this rumour, 
truth, led by ‘Mr L~’ or ‘Johnasco 
assistants discovered that Wilso 
10.00pm to a private house near 
his own key, and from which her 


Orkney), mistre 
’ (i.e. 26-year-old John Law). He an 


Hyde Park Corner, which he entered 


her establishment was a front. 


Mrs Villiers was herself a great intrigante, and she told her agents 


to give up. Eventually they discovered that this house had a back pag 
and whenever Wilson entered at the front door, about 45 minutes la 


woman left by the back door, got intoa chair, and went to the Lord’s hat 


where she stayed for three or four hours. Sunderland’s house 


Piccadilly, east of Burlington House, Just a short drive down the road fy 
Hyde Park Corner (in 1707 he would buy the house right new 
Burlington House, on the site now occupied by the Albany, and build 


magnificent Sunderland House with its five-room library, but the Do 
Lady Sunderland probably still lived in the former resid 
In due course the mysterious lady returned by the bac 
house at Hyde Park Corner, and Mr Wilson issued fro 


ence next de 
k passage tq 
m the front ¢ 


hip clear: ‘for one melf 
-- Dn this confounded Hurry of Busify 


she hired spies to search out! 
n very regularly took a chair aro 
eturned home about 5.00am the next 


This house was kept by a woman who advertised lodgings, but when I 
and his assistants tried to take rooms she refused, and they concluded 
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tly afterwards. One night Lawand his men laid in wait and arrested the 
y' in her journey; Wilson was revealed, and he paid them money to 
quiet. Law readily shifted his loyalty to Wilson eae his gold, and to 
. confuse matters, they (perhaps with Sunderland s help) devised a 
fiter plot which persuaded Mrs Villiers that Wilson was conducting an 
ly with the young daughter of Sunderland’s French Steward. a" 
wlied at the intrigue and gave up her efforts at further discovery. So by 
end of the intrigue, as explained by our editor, John Law is in the pay 
Wilson and Sunderland, and I would speculate that he may have 
fipted to blackmail both of them. 
Te leave speculation and return to documented fact: there was a quarre 
Ween Law and Wilson, and a heated exchange of letters between them. 
# court dismissed as nonsense the claim that Wilson had taken his sister 
fi a lodging house in which Law’s mistress resided, thereby casting 
ersion upon the latter’s virtue by suggesting that the house in question 
4 brothel. In the event, one day Law forced a quarrel with Wilson as 
was drinking with his friend Captain Wightman at the Fountain Inn in 
Strand; Wightman and Wilson left the tavern and got into a carriage; 
followed, and stopped the carriage in Bloomsbury Square; Wilson 
\\ted and drew his sword; Law drew his sword and killed Wilson with 
‘at thrust. ; 
Z. accounts described this as a duel, but it was in fact a premeditated 
ult, and unfairly fought, without any of the niceties of a formal es 
# jury convicted Law of murder. He was sentenced to death at the 
iley on 20 April 1694.!° The sentence was commuted to a fine, but 
\ijon's family appealed that decision; while awaiting the outcome, a 
(| through the bars of his prison window and fled abroad. In a boo 
Hlished in 1708 there was speculation that Wilson was secretly sup- 
tied by Villiers, and when he became too acquisitive she anranged his 
filer and subsequently helped Law to escape from prison." This is 
je likely true if we substitute Sunderland for Villiers. . 
law worked for a while as an officer of the Bank of Amsterdam, then 
ined the Continent, gambling and trying to persuade European powers 
wel )pt his financial projects for state banking and paper money. With the 
\ of the Duke of Orleans he founded the first bank in France, which was 
successful, and established the preeminence of paper money over 
tallic, resulting in the expansion of French industry by his system of 
Mit, In due course he controlled all the non-European trade of France 
1 became a famous fiscal administrator and financial theorist; even 
iy his theories of money supply are given serious study. But his a 
the Mississippi Scheme collapsed in 1720, ruining the economy o 
fie. He died in relative poverty in Venice in 1729. John Law was on 
\liar terms with many of the Scottish lords, and he probably knew his 
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fellow Scotsman Lord Ross, so perhaps Lord Ross heard the story 
Sunderland direct from John Law. 

Sunderland was a connoisseur of the arts, an avid bibliophile andag 
patron to young scholars, and by 1699 he had assembled a large collec! 
of rare books. He came of age in January 1694/5 and married the ¢ 
heiress Lady Arabella Cavendish, worth £25,000, who is probably 
mistress of whom Wilson was jealous in the letters. In another cop 
the Love-Letters in the British Library, at shelfmark C.115.d.15, wl 
bears the ownership signature of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp (1781-18) 
a Scottish historian who may have collected this book because of 
interest in his compatriot John Law, there is a handwritten note doubt 
the authenti-city of the letters because they contain no allusion to Sun 
land’s marriage. But the letters would have been written shortly bef 
Wilson’s murder in April 1694, and Sunderland did not marry 
January 1694/5, that is, January 1695 in the new-style calendar, nearly 
months after Wilson’s death. On the back end-paper of this copyis anal 
note, presumably by Sharp, speculating that the nobleman might }) 
been the first Earl of Portland, ‘who it is alluded obtained his honour 
consequence of being one of K. Williams Pathics . . . the letters how, 
are not like those of a foreigner and I am not aware either that Benth 
could read write or speak English fluently or grammatically.’ The 
could not have been Bentinck, for he died in 1709, and would not } 
been called ‘late deceased’ when the letters were published in 1798. 

Lady Arabella died in 1698, and though Sunderland did not wish 
remarry, his father forced him to marry another great heiress Lady Aj 
Churchill, worth £20,000, in 1699, daughter of the Duke of Marl 
ough.” This marriage was one of the major political alliances of 

century, incidentally creating a line of descent which would lead * 

Winston Churchill and Diana, Princess of Wales. He married for a 

time in 1717, another great heiress Judith Tichborne, from whom 

separated in 1720. A man of fiery passions and an ultra Whig, Sunder 
was regarded as a great political intriguer, and he held much powe) 
court. In 1718 he became First Lord of the Treasury (i.e. the Py 

Minister). In 1720 he formed the South Sea Company, using 

Mississippi Scheme as a model, and he was held guilty for the collapse 

this bubble in 1721, which ruined the British economy. The busine } 

Parliament during 1721 to 1722 was almost wholly occupied with uy 

elling this crisis and laying the guilt at the doors of the South Sea Direet 

whose estates were threatened with confiscation, and some of whom 
eventually imprisoned. Sunderland repeatedly had to defend him 
against charges of conspiring, first, to makea great deal of money fron) | 
affair, and, second, of deliberately destabilising the nation in ordey 
support the Jacobite cause.13 


® now come to the last document which supports the belief that 
Herland quite literally established a sodomitical club in which transves- 
played a significant role, and which was frequented by a circle of 
Hiinites from the middle echelons of the government. In 1721 a political 
falist under the name of Britannicus published The Conspirators: Or, 
ase of Catiline, with a dedicatory preface to The Right Honourable 
Parl of S—d. Sunderland was immediately recognised in the character 
MAliline, and his conspirators were recognised as the Directors of the 
Wh) Sea Company. The bribery, corruption, and political sins of the 
pirators are catalogued, but what stands out is the detailed charge of 
Msexuality brought against them. Sunderland and his Directors are 
Welerised as a troupe of eunuchs who dress in women’s clothes and 
Mote all effeminate and sodomitical tastes in order to weaken the 
Mi), Catiline was the greatest sodomite amongst them: he ‘married 
ful times, but chiefly, as People suspected, for the Convenience of 
Hthening himself by Alliances with Great Men, rather than out of any 
ftion for the Ladies.’ Sunderland’s string of heiresses was clearly 
| alluded to, but his real tastes are revealed: ‘For if we may believe 
# Authors, he had a most unnatural Tast in his Gallantries: And in 
# Hours when he gave a Loose to Love, the Women were wholly 
titled from his Embraces. . . . Tis certain, however odd and unnatural 
Lewdness was, (yet it was a notorious Practise among some great Men 
that Age) and some of his Ganymedes were pamper’d and supported at 
Hh) Rate at his Expence.’“ 
Hi is likely that Beau Wilson was intended to be seen as one of his 
yinedes. The character of Cornelius seems to be modelled upon 
fain Wilson: an army officer of mean birth full of pride, vanity ane 
Hilation, who ‘generally wore his Vest richer than any of the Patricians 
filer to impress the vulgar and to obscure his mean origins. Sunderland 
fi pleasures for his conspirators: ‘Catiline was publick and preposter- 
fi this Sort of Gallantries: Nor was he alone or singular in the Practice 
Wi Vor the Pathicks, and Cinaedi, began to be in the greatest Request in 
* Times, and to be look’d upon as the fine Gentlemen of the Age. Of 
, Numbers resorted to Catiline’s House, and found pai 
Were publickly reported not to have any regard to their Modesty. 
Was the substance of Lord Ross’s accusation. 
MMilline’s cunning and great intriguing, plus his medium Satake, 
fation to corpulence, and ‘fixt and settled Sowreness in his Face were 
fiised as descriptions of Sunderland, and the printer of the pamphlet 
1, Who printed the Weekly Journal) was imprisoned for libel, though 
publisher (named as Peele) absconded, and the author (named as 
Hits Gordon) ‘kept out of the way’; the pamphlet went through at least 
| editions, and it was loudly denounced in Parliament.!® It was not 
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Heague was John Trenchard, a political writer with an independent 
me, who employed Gordon as his amanuensis from 1719. The two 
fi grew to be great friends, and Gordon married Trenchard’s widow, 
| was taken into Walpole’s pay. I would speculate that the letters were 
Trenchard’s possession, and passed to Gordon when Trenchard died — 
antly in the year 1723. The ‘deceased’ mentioned in the Preface 
y actually be Trenchard rather than Sunderland: ‘the Originals were 
iid in the Cabinet of the Deceas’d, which had pass’d thro’ some Hands, 
fore the private Drawer, the Lodgment of this Scene of Guilt, was 
fover’d. How, or by what Means this was done, or from what ee they 
imade publick, is a Point too tender and consequential to relate. as 
# tender and consequential’ point must relate to something in Gordon s 
ti domestic affairs, and it may well be the death of his closest friend and 
triage to his widow. But I have no clues as to how the letters passed from 
piain Wightman (who must have been the man to whom Wilson gave 
key, and who would have concealed them and pretended to find only 
inedy for toothache) to Trenchard, or who other intermediaries may 
® been. : 
Whether or not the letters are genuine, the author of the ebsevaiton: 
fi them clearly intended the reader to recognise Sunderland as ‘a 
fiain Late Nobleman’. The time was ripe to exploit the Catiline 
Hivoversy and the mystery of Sunderland’s death, even if the only 
tivation was to make some money from publishing them. But if the 
fers were not genuine, it hardly makes sense for anyone to have taken 
li great pains to concoct such a hoax, for it would lead nowhere and 
leve nothing that had not already been achieved — Sunderland was 
ily dead and discredited, and the Walpole faction was firmly in power. 
Pit \s difficult to understand why letters should be published after a gap 
#9 years, it is even more difficult to understand why someone should 
# Upon such an old story that most people had forgotten. If one was 
fi to fabricate a story, it is strange to have chosen an intrigue that until 
fi was believed to be thoroughly heterosexual. Gordon was not the kind 
fin to set for himself such an uphill struggle. 
Mie last piece of circumstantial evidence: Sunderland arranged for his 
whiter Lady Anne to marry William, Viscount Bateman, whom Horace 
Ipole revealed to be homosexual (‘Another Bateman shall debauch the 
'), and who was to be forcefully ‘separated from his wife, by her 


ther Charles Spencer Duke of Marlborough, for his amours of this 
"0 


uncommon to slyly hint that one’s political enemy was homosexual, 
never before had such an accusation been so specific and alleged at @ 
length. 
Sunderland was forced to resign as Prime Minister in favour of 
Robert Walpole, but he remained F irst Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
continued to have great influence upon George I. The national 
gathered momentum and was exacerbated when John Law sudd 
returned to England in November 1721, and was granted a royal par¢ 
for the murder of Beau Wilson.!” Then, at the very height of the crisis, 
19 April 1722 Sunderland was found dead, at the age of only 47, It 
believed he had poisoned himself, and an autopsy was ordered, wh 
published its findings of pleurisy in the left lung, a polyp in the heart, 
an inflamed kidney, in a vain effort to remove the suspicion of suicid 
The court was more than disconcerted by this unexpected event, and| 
government was thrown into a panic, for Sunderland was the grea 
intriguer of his day and there were fears about what might come to I] 
the ministers ordered that the seals of his papers be broken and they 4 
examined, and no doubt certain revelations were prevented thereby, 
Many pieces of this puzzle seem to fit together, though ultimately thy 
is no real proof. Why did John Law return to London in 1721? Perhap 
wished to exploit the moment when Sunderland was at his weakest, 
perhaps he threatened to expose him as a sodomite unless he obtained 
king’s pardon for his murder of Wilson, which Sunderland accomplis 
But Sunderland realised that his crimes were coming home to roost, sé 
killed himself rather than face the ignominy of moral as well as polit 
ruin. Why were the Love Letters kept for 29 years without being pi 
lished? Because Sunderland was a powerful man whose retribution 
something to fear. Why were they published in 1723? Because Sunder 
was now dead, and under British law the dead cannot be libelled, and a 
cannot be imprisoned for slandering the dead. Who published th 
Almost certainly Thomas Gordon, revealed as Britannicus and the auth 
of The Case of Catiline when a warrant was issued for his arrest in ] ’ 
Gordon was also the author of Francis, Lord Bacon: Or, the Case of Pri 
and National Corruption, ‘Address’d to all South-Sea Directors’, which 
through several editions in 1721. The printer’s decorative border 
rounding the letter ‘I’ beginning the Preface to this book is identical ta) 
same border containing the letter ‘I’ beginning the Observations in 
Letters. Gordon probably also wrote A Collection of the proceedings iy 
House of Commons Against the Lord Verulam, 1721, also ‘Address’d 
South-Sea Directors’, in which the decorative portrait in a cartow 
flanked by winged cupids ina rectangle at the beginning, is identical to 
decorative head-piece at the beginning of the first letter in Love-Letters, 
printer’s devices for all three books come from the same store. Gord 
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\ him by the hand, and squeez’d it; put his Privy Member Erected into 
iton’s Hand; kist him, and put his Tongue into Minton’s Mouth.”4 A 
eting was arranged for the following Monday at the George Tavern In 
| Mall. When Rigby joined Minton in the private back room, No. 4, on 
day, little did he know that in the adjoining room had been stationed 
ylervk of the court,a constable, and two assistants, who were ready to burst 
\jpon him as soon as they heard Minton shout the agreed code word 
eatminster!’ 
~ Rigby told Minton he ‘had raised his Lust to the highest degree’, to the 
int that he had already ejaculated in his breeches but had regained 
fielent firmness to proceed further. He sat on Minton’s lap, began 
sing him and asked ‘if he should F— him.’ When Minton said only 
synen were fit for that sport, and asked how could he do it with a man, 
aby said ‘T’le show you, for it’s no more than was done in our Fore fathers 
e! To further incite him, Rigby asserted ‘That the French King did it, 
‘ d the Czar of Muscovy made Alexander, a Carpenter, a Prince for that 
and affirmed, He had seen the Czar of Muscovy through a hole 
len, lye with Prince Alexander.’ Rigby must have observed this incident 
Wiring Peter the Great's visit to England from 1] January through 21 April 
08, aboard the royal yacht, or perhaps during Peter’s two month stay in 
stford to examine the shipyards, where he caroused with the English 
f , or perhaps in the course of the sham naval battle that was staged 
) Peter’s entertainment on a visit to Portsmouth. 
Peter hired John Evelyn’s house at Says Court in Deptford for his stay, 
sul Livelyn’s servant wrote to say that the house was ‘full of people, and 
)\t nasty’;? the Russians behaved in a brutish fashion, and the house was 
yecked and in need of repair when they departed. Captain Rigby might 
{| have had some official role to play during this state visit ofa monarch 
ese obsession was the building of ships. Rigby had been made captain 
ihe Mermaid fireship in 1693, and from 1695 until his arrest he 
jumanded the Dragon, a 40 gun man-of-war in the squadron under 
\mmodore Moody; he had taken two valuable prizes in the Mediterra- 
an, and was an officer of some small fame. The 26-year-old Czar was 
‘ompanied on this trip by Alexander Danilovich Menshikoy, the hand- 
jie lad picked up in the slums of Moscow, possibly as a prostitute, who 
become his constant companion, and who was to become the virtual 
ey of Russia during Catherine’s brief reign, and then Prince Regent 
iiing the reign of Peter’s grandson. Peter sailed back to Europe on the 
yal Transport, a gift from King William. / 

Rigby’s claim about Louis XIV may have been misunderstood by 
jiiton; perhaps Rigby had referred to the King’s notoriously homosex- 
younger brother Philippe, Duc d’Orleans. Hearsay or no, even in 
seventeenth century gay men were developing a sense of identity 


(3) Captain Rigby 


During the late 1690s there were many anti-Williamite and antiJesull 
tracts attacking the court for popery, absolutism and sodomy; one sal 
saw little change ‘to find old Popery / Turn’d out and replaced 
Allmighty Sodomy / But here content with our own homely joys, / Well 
no relish of the fair fac’d Boys. / Till you came in and with ¥ 
Reformation, / Turn’d all things Arsy Versy in the nation.””° This sof 
debauchery was something that had to be rooted out, particularly a 
the lower classes. To accomplish this, the Societies for Reformation 
Manners were formed in Tower Hamlets in 1690, with their primary} 
being the suppression of bawdy houses and profanity. A network of m 
guardians was set up, with four stewards in each ward of the cil} 
London, two for each parish, and a committee, whose business it 
gather the names and addresses of offenders against morality, and to 
minutes of their misdeeds. By 1699 there were nine such societies, anit 
1701 there were nearly 20 in London, plus others in the provinces 
corresponding with one another and gathering information and ar 
ing for prosecutions. 

As early as 1700 the Reformers were being satirised as parasites 
mercenaries: ‘A Modern Reformer of Vice; Or, A Reforming Cons 
Is a Man most commonly of a very Scandalous Necessity, who has na 
left, but Pimp like, to Live upon other Peoples Debaucheries. Every Nig 
goes to Bed, he prays heartily that the World may grow more Wicked} 
one and the same Interest serves him and the Devil. . . . He seareli 
Bawdy- house, as a Church-Warden does an Ale-house, not to punish } 
but to get Money.”?! By 1710 the Informer had become the hated syn 
of the Reformers. The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowle 
(SPCK) was formed at the same time, and its members helped to distril 
guidelines on the giving of information to magistrates, with speclf 
forms and advice on how to present prosecutions. King William hint 
declared ‘We most earnestly desire and shall endeavour a general ref 
tion of manners’, and there followed several great waves of enthusiag 
moral regeneration, and a veritable army of informers.” . 

Their first homosexual victim was Captain Edward Rigby. Early in I 
he was tried for sodomy at a court-martial, but acquitted. But The 
Bray, a member of the Society for Reformation of Manners, believed] 
to be guilty, and worked out a plan with the constabulary to entrap] 
using as bait a servant who had previously been approached by lf 
(whose master Rev. Charles Coates was a parishioner of Bray).”’ Will 
Minton, age 19, had previously met Rigby in St James’s Park to s@ 
fireworks on the 5th of November (Guy Fawkes Night), 1698, where I 
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supported by reference to great men and to earlier periods of history, 


probably ancient Greece. By ‘our Fore fathers’ Rigby might just possibly — 


be referring to a gay subculture of the very recent past (which is a 
tantalising theory), but he is more likely referring to classical history. He 
may even have known the satire A Dialogue Concerning Women published 
in 1691, in which there were learned references to Socrates’ love for 
Alcibiades, Plato’s love for the boy Aster, and defences of homosexuality 
in the works of Plutarch, Lucian, Anacreon, Tibullus, Martial, as well as 
travellers’ reports on homosexuality in Turkey, Italy, and Spain. Rigby 
may well have conceived of himself as one of the homosexual military 
heroes of antiquity. 

In due course Rigby pulled down Minton’s breeches, ‘put his Finger to 
Mintons Fundament, and applied his Body close to Mintons’, whereupon 
Minton reached round and took hold of Rigby’s privy member and 
exclaimed loudly for those in the next room, ‘I have now discovered your 
base Inclinations, I will expose you to the World, to put a stop to these 
Crimes.’ Minton ran towards the door, Rigby pulled his sword to stop him, 
Minton stamped his feet and cried out for assistance. At the sound of that 
fateful word ‘Westminster!’ the four officers rushed in and seized Rigby, 
who vainly proffered some money to be set free. 

At his trial in December, Rigby pleaded neither Guilty nor Not Guilty, 
but ‘demurred’ to the indictment for attempted sodomy, on the under- 
standing that such a plea would avoid public disclosure. But he was misled 
by his lawyer; this was tantamount to pleading guilty, and the evidence was 
read out to the court, without any opportunity for cross examination or 
character witnesses. He was convicted, and sentenced to stand in the 
pillories near the George Tavern in Pall Mall, in Charing Cross, and in 
Temple Bar (from 11.00am to 1.00pm each day), to pay £1,000 fine, and 
to spend one year in prison. 

A '‘pillory broadside’ called The Women’s Complaint to Venus was printed, 
intended to be distributed to the crowds while he stood in the pillory; the 
ballad is humorous enough to be quoted in full: 


How happy were good English Faces 
Till Mounsieur from France 
Taught Pego [the penis] a Dance 

To the tune of old Sodom’s Embraces. 


But now we are quite out of Fashion: 
Poor Whores may be Nuns 
Since Men turn their Guns 

And vent on each other their passion. 
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In the Raign of Good Charles the Second 
Full many a Jade 
A Lady was made 

And the Issue Right Noble was reckon’d: 


But now we find to our Sorrow 
We are overrun 
By Sparks of the Bum 
And peers of the Land of Gommorah. 


The Beaus too, whom most we rely’d on 
At Night make a punk 
Of him that’s first drunk 

Tho’ unfit for the Sport as John Dryden. 


The Souldiers, whom next we put trust in, 
No widdow can tame 
Or virgin reclaim 

But at the wrong Place will be thrusting. 


Fair Venus, thou Goddess of Beauty, 
Receive our Complaint. 
Make Rigby Recant 

And the Souldiers henceforth do their duty. 


Lotteries were commonat this time, and Rigby is referred to in the satirical 
advertisement published to promote a lottery called “The Ladies Inven- 
tion’. One of the gentlemen who is described as buying a ticket for this 
lottery is caricatured as if he were a ship: ‘A Dutch Merchant of the Italian 
humour, known by name of the Queen of Sheba, frightened over to Germany 
upon Capt. Rigby’s fate, put in Forty shillings just before his departure, and 
what Benefits arise are to be spent in drinking his Health, amongst all the 
handsom Prentices that frequent Paul’s on a Sunday Afternoon.” This 
may well have been aimed ata real Dutchman, for the bookseller, printer, 
and publisher of this lottery were arrested and found guilty of libelling a 
host of gentlemen, and were sent to Newgate prison.”* ‘Se 
Another man was indicted for aiding, abetting, and assisting Rigby in his 
sodomitical attempts, and was therefore not allowed to speak in Rigby’s 
defence; but he was not named at Rigby’s trial, and I have not discovered 
his fate with any certainty.*® He probably was Edward FitzGerald, one of 
two men with the same name, both of whom accused William Tipping, a 
clergyman, of suborning them to falsely charge Rigby with sodomising 
them. Tipping was indicted for this conspiracy in July 1699, but the 
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FitzGeralds’ charge was not believed 
i , and the Grand ( i 
bill, with directions to seek out the two iene ‘7 a @) Sasa is aca 


perjury.” Tipping was probably another Reforming clergyman and ff} 


of Bray, who c a : ; , 

Rigby in a See pus acne Ee against Rigby. {of course the Reforming Societies dared not attack the aristocracy, at 
France, where he became a Roman cee as patna he flee { not directly. The trial of Mervyn Touchet, Earl of Castlehaven, 
service. In 1711 the French man-of-war the a entered the ener sly discussed, which occurred in 1631, was published in full ina 
English ships that were returning to Port M “i ees sighted by (Wie inted in 1699. This old story was publicised partly to capitalise on 
They engaged and captured her, and towed ee ‘oh ii the Mediterr an Interest aroused by the Rigby affair (which was referred to in its 
port. The ‘second captain’ of the Tou eae adly damaged ship if face), and partly to cast aspersions upon the nobility. In the same year 
Edward Rigby. At Port Mahon the Slice outto be none other th ) another tract called The Sodomites Shame and Doom, the Societies for 
to get on board a Genoese ship lying at ancho oe pin Sigby foun ' formation of Manners threatened to reveal more lowly sodomites’ 
Br eri canal, Fy rin the arbour, and by th wees of abode’ and ‘scandalous haunts’ if they do not reform — and this 

P ance. He was highly regarded in France jecisely what happened. 


his marine skills, and ve i : 
, well paid, t : : . a Y 
expensive.®! TY paid, though his pleasures were said to. ity carrying out their threat, the Societies for the first time revealed the 
In May 1699 William Bentin } subculture, to modern historians as well as to contemporaries. 
arl of Portland, resigned all his offle ormation was given, and in Windsora ‘gang’ of sodomites was rounded 


including his pla i 
Holland? No = ie fous pion vce and went ) and committed to Newgate; they had formed a ‘beast-like confederacy 
implicated in the Rigby affair. Na ala evid p a: y he feared be ong themselves for exercising this unnatural offence’.*® In August 
confirm the existence ofa gay court circle, co renee. nas been gathered 09, at the Kingston Assizes, ‘a nonjuring parson who taught school’ was 
members including King William Chosvias rie of more thana do jwicted of attempted sodomy, fined £100, and sentenced to stand in the 
(who resigned his seals as Secretary ioe. albot, Duke of Shrewsb i Jory." In September 1699 Monsieur Fournier, a French engineer in the 
Van Keppel (the 20-year-old page who acco ie atone 1697/8), Benting Wilinance, was indicted for sodomy; the trial lasted for a considerable 
Biereniially teceived the Ute of Fe ea William to Englat Wine, but the evidence produced against him was rejected as being 
Wentworth, Ross, Roberts, Villiers, C ena ll emarle), Blathwayl s, and he was honourably acquitted.“ Later that same month, ‘an 
Frances Apsley.23 In 1698 ? ‘ eee » and Queen Mary any Citizen, who being on the point of consummating a great 
ene aes y A the Duchesse d’Orleans wrote to a friend th 
ore : : 
Sar pe aug i en ee ee ae a alt Whe Sin of Sodomy with his Barber’s Boy’, but the case was not brought to 
derriére.> Willia i : un can ; 
einged’ bat he ed es pee ele the sodomita brotl 1p 1702 the Reforming Middlesex justices issued an order encouraging 
me a most extraordinary thing that one ma ie : es it seems t Watices and constables to prosecute those guilty of moral crimes, for fear 
for a young man without its being eres 36 re regard and affecti@y the brimstone of Sodom and Gomorrah;*? and Lord Chief Justice Colt, 
openly accused by Sarah Churchill. Duchess a hei Queen Anng # Magistrate who had convicted Captain Rigby, ordered the execution 
noe inclination for any but one’s a sea inohibet = orough, of ‘havi four sodomites at the Maidstone Assizes. The Society for Reformation 
bearing seventeen children). Ann rae at this prevented her fray Manners bragged about their success in this part of their moral crusade 
€ was called ‘the squire queen’, and § their annual report for 1703. Their work was cut out for them, 


devoted all he i Ge , 

Churchill), ppeones Puan se ye ferent Abigail Masham (cousin of Saral We ing to a ballad of 1703: ‘Such cursed Lewdness does infect the 
air and nursed her. ywn, / "Tis a meer Sodom, or Gommorrah grown.” 

~ The movement gathered momentum, and in 1707 there was a veritable 

/ogrom. Eight or nine members of the Society acted as agents provocateurs 

tl set about the systematic entrapment of homosexuals, and in October 

1907 at least eight gay men were convicted on the basis of their evidence. 


Thomas Lane, a Foot Soldier, was standing on London Bridge, and went 
pto Mr Hemmings (one of the Society’s agents), ‘and pulling out his 
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"] 


Nakedness offer’d to put it into his Hand, and withal unbutton'd All Cracks are found 50 full of Auls, 
Evidences Breeches, and put his Hand in there’; Hemmings later ret " A New Society prevadls Haare 
with Mr Baker, another agent, and they apprehended Lane when Call’d S[o]d[omlites; ee ais B 
approached them again, separately. Also on London Bridge, Chai Who dress themselves in ae a ab 
Marriot similarly went up to Hemmings, and later his co-agent Rol To Whore as O[s]born did wi ae 
Bokins, ‘pulled out his nakedness, and unbuttoned their breeches’, é 
> ? b fa ang, club 
said ‘a Gentleman in black’ had offered to commit sodomy with him om = if epeatedly asserts that ares eae oe iE ea : ay He Do 
week previous. F fociety, that there are exactly ne ; ae bkamiboane 
The Royal Exchange was the main cruising ground. There Willlj y (that’s Whore) near the Exchange’, and that ‘there’s a Clu 7 


; We : Is 
Huggins, a porter carrying coffee into Leadenhall Street, approael sha", / Where Men give unto Men the a ees ete 
Hemmings and another agent Thomas Jones, separately, while they ii He-Strumpets and He Whores who indu 8° bia ne: Me / The 
‘walking upon Change, with design to detect such wicked Persons’, A {and address one another ee Sukey, (for so ee oe ele 
at the Exchange, John Williams approached Thomas Jones and Jo fi you pick up in the Street).’ He refers to nea d themselves 
Jones, separately, and ‘had his Nakedness out, which he offer’d to putin } sodomites were arrested, three of whom ange os ‘Beene 
their hands’; he confessed ‘he had first been seduc’d to that Practice, | Wipter including one named Jones; os 8 Penne A witha 
one Fish, in May-Fair last.’ Also caught soliciting on the Exchange Wain, Clerk of St Dunstan’s in the East, who ee whi ase ae 
Paul Booth, Benjamin Butler, John Blithe, and James Brooke — all Another broadside called The Women sie . who ent theme 
virtually identical evidence. All the men confessed at their initial examit il the raids of 1707, and illustrated severa te eet 
tion, but Brooke was the only one to plead guilty at the actual trial; all foals or hanged themselves while awaiting trial, 


convicted.*® ollen draper, and Mr Jermain: 
The Royal Exchange had been publicly identified as a gay cruisl 

ground as early as 1700. It was full of traders and hawkers, fruit selley A Hundred more we hear, 

chemists, and stalls to buy and eat fruit or confectionery and drink coffi Did to this Club belong, 

The pillars of the arcade were pasted over with advertisements, mostly fj But now they scatter'd are, 

quack nostrums, and strolling up and down were tough types called Wat For this has broke the Gang. 

Rats offering themselves for casual work in the dockyards, and homos¢ 

als attracted by rough trade: ‘We then proceeded and went on to { Shop-keepers some there were, 

Change, turn’d to the Right, and Jostled in amongst a parcel of Swar’ And Men of good repute, 

Buggerantoes, Preternatural Fornicators, as my Friend call’d them, w Each vow’d a Batchelor, vei 

would Ogle a Handsome Young Man with as much Lust, as a True-b Unnat’ral Lust pursu’d. 

English Whoremaster would gaze upon a Beautiful Virgin.“ ; : . a 
Toho Dunton in The SST inf Satyr on the Sodomite Club, which slous members of the Society had entr apped nea 

published in 1707,‘ claims that sodomy was becoming popular because /, though not all of them were brought to trial. Re 


say were obsessed with sodomy, which he called ‘an evil force invading 


many female prostitutes were infected by the clap: 
: : 2 ) land’ in the sermon he preached at St Mary’s Le Bow before the Society 


Lewd Cracks repent, for ’tis the News, F + Reformation of Manners on27 December 1708.49 ee 
Your Tails have burnt so many Beaus, fway's Society, in 1709 nine sodomites were pees e Ree 

That now He-Whores are come in Use. p hear ‘German Street’, and brought to the ee ae 3 walle a 
Yes Jilts! ‘tis prov'd, and must be said, Hiiyn Street runs parallel to Piccadilly, a few a Wm 
Your Tails are grown so lewd and bad, Wiiderland House; perhaps this brandy shop was the fe reiporthe 
That now Mens Tails have all the Trade. WHiise set up by the Earl ef Sunderland. ORcers ere eee 


#) who frequented it, but only two were committed to Newgate, ae 
per of the shop and ‘a Foot-Boy belonging to his Grace the Duke o 
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O-’ (probably James Butler, second Duke of Ormonde, who was im- 
peached in 1715). Skelthorp, a soldier executed the previous year, ‘gave a. 


private Intimation of some of them, and the Houses they met at.’ Despite 
the example made of sodomites in the previous year, ‘several Knots, and 
Gangs of them still Associate themselves together.’ Nevertheless the 
Society for Reformation of Manners at its 15th annual meeting in 1710 
could boast that by its means ‘our streets have been very much cleansed 
from the lewd night-walkers and most detestable sodomites,’5! 


In 1720 the Society was strong enough to cause prostitutes to be 


publicly whipped by the police,” and they were preparing themselves for 
their second major onslaught upon the gay subculture. Scapegoats were 
necessary at a time of political crisis. The South Sea Bubble had burst, and 
the Directors of the Company were being attacked as a company of 
sodomites. A hellish conspiracy by the Earl of Sunderland was being 
exposed in the newspapers: ‘we are ruin’d by Footmen, Pimps, PATHICKS, 

Parasites, Bawds, Whores. ’®3 On 28 April 1721 the King received informa- 
tion that there existed certain scandalous clubs and societies in London 
where young people met to blaspheme and corrupt each other’s morals, 

and a few days afterwards the newspapers reported the discovery of 
notorious assemblies of persons of figure who had formed the Hell Fire 

Club to commit shocking practices and make mock of religion. It was 

suspected that the Directors of the South Sea Company were in charge of 
these clubs. A Bill was put forward in Parliament to re-enact William III’s 

statute for the suppression of blasphemy and profaneness, but Sunder- 

land was among those who voted against the bill and caused it to be 

dropped.* 

The Societies for Reformation of Manners were themselves responsible 
for stimulating the growth of the gay subculture, which coalesced under 
the pressures of this reforming environment. The publicity given to homo- 
sexuality by the Societies must have made gay men aware of the cruising 
grounds where they could pick one another up. The attempt to suppress 
vice actually may have facilitated the expression of homosexuality. And the 
pressure of persecution may have persuaded gay men that it would be in 
their interest to form associations to meet in less public places. Self-pres- 
ervation is a powerful impetus to the formation of a subculture. 


a i hd Si! 


1. The Women-Hater’s Lamentation, abroadside printed in 1707, 
following raids at which some 40 sodomites were arrested. 
Two mollics kissing one another (centre), one cutting his 


own throat and one hanging himself (left) and one being cut 
down (right). 


The @Blamen Fate's Lane 


OR 


8 -0n. 1 End, of Mr. Grart,..2 Woollet 
A New Copy of Verfes onthe Fatal End, o rien ies Te aia 
Draper, a two others that Cut their Throats of Hang'd th are Ac: 


he : o£ near. Hundred m 
Counter ; with the Difcovery ,of near. Hun pre 
ed et difpifing the Fair Sex, and teri : 


another, 


I. 
E injur’d Females: tee ‘ 
¥* Juftice without the Lavis; 
Seeing the Injury,” 
"He thug fevehd yout Canute, 
For“ thofe thas ate fo ‘blind, ck 
Your Beauriescta idefpife, 3.4, 
And, flight your Charms, will find 
Such Fate will - “4 rife. 
Of all the Crimes that Men... 
Throtigh wicked Minds do a€, 
There is not. one’ of them ':”’ 
Equals this Ave at 
Nature they lay afide, | 
¥o gtatifie their Lad; 

Women they hate befide, he 
Therefore their od was juft. 
Ye Womcn-baters fay. : marae ; 

What do’s your Breafts infpire, 
That ina Brutal way, 

You your own of admire ? 
Wend you difspprove 
(The chief of Earthly Joys) 
You that are deaf to Love, 

And all the Sex defpife. 

Suite Ady 

But fee the-fatal end _ a 
. That do’s fuch Crimes purfue; 
Unnar'’ral Deaths attend, 

Unnat'ral Lufts-in you. 


To the Tune of, Ye pretty vole al. ‘oy 


oonseereocenoneoesonegesT 


: Vil. 
: . A Crime by Men abhor’d,. 
Nor Heaven can abide 
“YE whieh, when Sodar thar'd, 
She juftly was am 
the fim to tell, 
ae plead Innocence, 
Thefe by their own Hands fell, 
Accus'd ‘for watt agers 


A: Hundred more we hear, 

Did to Sh Iai pot ‘ 

But now they icatter’d are, 
"For this tag the Gang: i 

Shop-keepers fome ‘there: were, 
And Men of good repute, 

Each vow'd 2 Batchelor, i 
Gonatral Luft Pood eI 

Ye Women-Haters then, . 


Your Bratal Bal gees 
é wna Nobler Flame, , 
And owna xii 

Woman the chiefelt BiG 
That Heaven 2 batons: 
Oh be afham’d of this, u 
You're: by bafe Dutt fubdu’ dy 
; Mien ae 
This piece of Juftice then £ 
ay a me their Caufe, 
And fhews unnatral Loaf.) 
Is curfs’d without the Laws. 


Licenfed according to Order. 


LOM DOH: Printed for 4. Rebinfon, in Fiteer-Lane, 2 797. 
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clear suggestion of foul play) while awaiting trial in Newgate, and we have 
no particulars of those activities which might have been revealed during 


his trial. 


e eee In so far as Mother Clap went out to fetch liquor (probably 
rom the Bunch o Grapes next door), her house — which bore no specific 
name — was probably a private residence rather thana public inn or tavern 


ee favour by not prosecuting him and by carefully guarding 

entity: he is still known only as ‘P—’. He ma 

ic : y have been Th 

meee a mally who actually lived at Mother Clap’s for two years bape 
lsappeared after the raid and was never tried; or he may have been a 

certain P—e mentioned in asatirical poem which was printed in The London 


lost). What we can piece together from confusing court testimon (which 
Is scattered throughout several trials since neither P— nor fe ae * 

were themselves tried) is that Harrington revealed to someone that Poa 
his lover, and that P— when he heard of this betrayal was angry at being 
on as a sodomite, so he proceeded to revenge himself by peat 
the (true) rumour that Harrington was an habitué of a number of molly 
houses. The rumour got out of hand, that is, it spread outside the confi 
of the molly subculture and soon P— was contacted by the police With 
remarkable alacrity he was either persuaded or coerced is th a 

becoming an informer.’ MW Lies 

So by late 1725, P— was leading various constables to all of the Lond 

sah houses that he knew of, introducing one or the other of them : his 
husband’ so they could be admitted as bona fide members of each sa : 
On Wednesday, 17 November for example, P— took constables Tea 
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Sellers and William Davison to another molly house, one kept by Thomas 


Wright in Beech Lane, where there was a very big row because the others 
had heard that the rumour was out. They called P— a ‘Treacherous, 
blowing-up, mollying-Bitch’, and threatened to kill anyone who would - 
betray them. P—, however, was able to mollify them by arguing that it was 
Harrington who let out the secret in the first place. So they forgave him 
and kissed him — and kissed the constables too, little suspecting who they 
were, and little knowing how treacherous P— indeed was. 

But P— was not the only informer, and perhaps the greatest villains in 
the piece were the two hustlers Thomas Newton® and Edward Courtney." 
Both men were rogues long before this, though harsh economic poverty 
contributed to their becoming queer-bait and agents provocateurs for the 
police. 

Thomas Newton, 30 years old, was a hustler in the employment of 
Thomas Wright, first at his home in Christopher’s Alley in Moorfields, 
later at his own molly house in Beech Lane. According to Newton, Wright 
‘has often fetch’d me to oblige Company in that way’, an indication that 
the former was a prostitute, although there is no explicit testimony during 
the trials that money exchanged hands. Beyond this, Newton seems to 
have been bedded in nearly every molly house in London. Of course no 
man is black all the way through, and soon after the February raid Newton 
kindly went to the police station with money to bail out Mother Clap. The 
source of this money is unknown — perhaps it came from his earnings, 
perhaps he was returning a favour to a woman who had procured business 
for him, or perhaps he was acting as a middle-man. But unfortunately he 
was met at the station by constables Williams and Willis, who ‘told me they 
believed I could give Information; which I promised to do.’ 

Newton’s testimony may be inaccurate as to the actual date when he 
agreed to become an informer, for he was himself arrested at the end of 
the month, and it was not until he was set at liberty in March that he became 
an active informer. The likelihood is that the condition for his release and 
subsequent immunity from prosecution was his agreement to give evi- 
dence to help convict others. Constable Willis testified that the day after 
Newton was set at liberty he returned to the station and ‘made a voluntary 

Information’; Willis’s testimony is transparently designed to rebuff the 
suspicion that the police may have used unorthodox methods to assemble 
their case. Williams and Willis were probably members of the Society for 
Reformation of Manners. 

For the most part Newton simply gave testimony concerning those men 
who had slept with him — testimony which would lead to their imprison- 
ment or death. But the police were overzealous and Newton acted upon 
occasion as their agent provocateur to entrap homosexuals who had not 
been apprehended in the actual raids. For example, there was a notorious 
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been the motive behind his testimony, eventually led to Whittle’s 
ing of information also may have been a means for obtaining 
ey, which Ned desperately lacked, and for which he was not above 
tituting his own younger brother or extorting his customers. During 
» time when he was working in a cook’s shop, in July 1725, after he left 
Yorkshire Grey and before he went to live with Orme, Ned claimed that 
let George Kedger bugger him in a back room. Kedger claimed that 
J asked me to do it, . . . but I told him I would not. What, says he, am 
T handsome enough for ye? That’s not the Case, says 1, but Ihave got an Injury. 
1's only a Pretence, says he, but if you don’t like me, Ihave got a pretty younger 
, and I'll fetch him to oblige ye.’ 
al ae met Ned She raise Orme’s, and again claimed that 
J solicited me to do the Story, and would fain have had me to have gone 
the Necessary-House [outside toilet] with him, for he said ae could not 
{till he had enjoy’d me. And afterwards, when he was turn d out of his 
6, | met him by chance in a very poor and ragged Condition, and he 
me that he had nothing to subsist upon but what he got by such 
js. | advised him to leave of[f] that wicked Course of Life; but he ee 
Wanted Money, and Money he would have, by hook or by Sues an 
1 would not help him to some he would swear my Life away. Whether 
fot Kedger was homosexual — his excuse of an injury implies that ea 
law. At the actual trial, in July 1726, Brown’s defence was that he lil have slept with Ned otherwise, and he travelled in the regular mo z 
innocently making water, and that he had been married for 12 or 18 tilt — Ned’s credibility as a witness was not above ate a 
Saeed ae caiaciess found him guilty of attempted sodomy, a mis Whough Kedger at his trial in April 1726 was found guilty and sentence 
meanour, and sentenced him to stand in the pillory at Moorfields, to jj tleath, he was later reprieved. 
a fine of ten marks, and to suffer two months’ imprisonment. 
The other hustler-turned-informant was 18-year-old Edward (N@ 
Courtney, who may have begun plying his trade when he was an aleho 
boy at the Yorkshire Grey tavern in Bloomsbury Market. Eventually | 
went to live with Thomas Orme, asilk dyer at the Red Lion in Crown Gat 
in Knave’s Acre, and there performed his services in Orme’s private bar 
rooms. By the time of the raids he was a bondservant to George Whili 
(or Whitle), who was charged with keeping a molly house at the Royal © 
alehouse at the corner of St James’s Square in Pall Mall. 
Ned was an habitual rabble-rouser. He had already been sent 
Bridewell Prison on three occasions: once for drunkenly hitting an ¢ 
woman when he was an alehouse boy at the Curdigan’s Head at Charl 
Cross (he was sacked, since the woman was the tavern-keeper’s moth 
a second time for stealing goods from Whittle’s establishment; and a thi 
time for disturbing the peace at an unnamed molly house in Co 
Garden. Ned apparently turned informer as a means to spite Whittle, 
had caused him to be arrested for theft. The jury’s realisation that this m 


cruising area in Moorfield Park — near Wright’s molly house — tha 
called “The Sodomites’ Walk’, and when Newton told the police abou 
they obtained a warrant for the apprehension of homosexuals in the 
One night constables Willis and Stevenson followed at a discreet dist 
while Newton lured his prey. ‘I was no stranger to the Methods they 
in picking one another up. So I takes a Turn that way, and leans over 
Wall. In a little Time a Gentleman passes by, and looks hard at me, ary 
a small distance from me, stands up against the Wall, as if he was goin 
make Water. Then by Degrees he sidles nearer and nearer to whi 
stood, ’till at last he comes close to me. — ’Tis a very fine Night, says he, 
says I, and so it is. Then he takes me by the Hand, and after squeezing 
playing with it a little (to which I showed no dislike), he conveys it 
Breeches, and puts [his penis] into it. I took fast hold, and call’d ow 
Willis and Stevenson, who coming up to my Assistance, we carried hil 
the Watch house.’ 
The gentleman so awkwardly apprehended was William Brown, 
when ‘asked . . . why he took such indecent Liberties with Newton, .., 
not ashamed to answer, J did it because I thought I knew him, and I think 
is no Crime in making what use I please of my own Body.’ This answel 
strikingly modern in its similarity to the basic principle behind the deslf 
reforms of laws concerning ‘crimes without victims’, such as abortion 
homosexuality, but it meant little to an early eighteenth-century cou 


(2) The Trials 


April 1'726 five men were brought to trial. The first to be tried was 
rlel Lawrence, 43 years old, indicted on charges of having sodomised 
fue Newton on 20 July 1725, and of having sodomised P— on 10 
ber 1'725. Newton and constables Stevens and Sellers testified that 
fence was a frequent visitor at Mother Clap’s. Newton specified that 
fenee and his friend Peter Bavidge (who was never caught) often 
sed a desire to sleep with him. ‘They buss’d me, and stroked me over 
» Wace, and said I was a very pretty Fellow.’ But Newton apparently 
el except upon one occasion when Lawrence, in the presence of 
Hvidlge, took him upstairs and slept with him. 

lawrence in his defence acknowledged that he often drank ale at 
# Clap’s, but denied knowing that it was a molly house. Lawrence 
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ting, and singing bawdy Songs, kissing, and using their Hands inavery 
emly Manner.’ At Sellers’ departure, Wright ‘kiss’d me with open 
th.’ Constable William Davison, who went there the night the mollies 
tened P—, reported that ‘in a large room there, we found one a 
\ing, and eight more a dancing Country-Dances, making vile Motions, 
singing, Come let us [bugger] finely.’ (Unfortunately this ditty has 
censored by the court reports, and the full text is lost.) “Then they sat 
 another’s Laps, talked Bawdy, and practised a great many indecen- 
There was a Door in the great Room, which opened intoa little Room, 
ye there was a Bed, and into this little Room several of the Company 
\) sometimes they shut the Door after them, but sometimes they left 
en, and then we could see part of their Actions.’ 
Rivard Sanders, on Wright’s behalf, said that he had known Wright for 
y years and ‘never heard the like before.’ Mary Cranton and Mary 
fon, who lived in the rooms above the house, said that ‘indeed we had 
times heard Musick and Merry-making, but we knew nothing of such 
‘lees, and believe him to be a sober Churchman.’ (Were these two 
en ‘fag-hags’, or prostitutes, or lesbians? It seems doubtful that they 
{dl have been unaware of what was happening below-stairs, but we know 
Wing else about them.) The jury brought in a guilty verdict, and Wright 
sentenced to death. While awaiting execution, he confessed to the 
\nary that he was indeed homosexual and that he had in fact kept a 
ly house, though he maintained that Newton’s specific charges against 


was a milkman, and Henry Yoxam, the cow-keeper who had supplied 
with milk for the past 18 years, said that Lawrence was a deceit dl 
chap, and that when they once got drunk at the Oxfordshire F a 
were coming home together in a coach, Lawrence made no aa 
toward him. Samuel Pullen, another cow-keeper, offered similal 
mony on behalf of Lawrence’s character. Margaret Chapman said 
Lawrence often drank at her alehouse, and that he appeared to b 
man. William Preston said he often got drunk with oe wi ‘ 
kept his hands to himself. Thomas Fuller offered similar testi ia 
added that Lawrence had married his daughter — now seven care 
and had a 13-year-old daughter still living. Charles Bell Un 
brother-intaw, said ‘I never heard the like before.’ "a 
The jury nevertheless found Lawrence guilty as charged, and h 
sentenced to death. The second charge, that he had slept Aes P— | 
pressed in view of the conviction on the first charge Whil a 
execution in Newgate, Lawrence, according to the a a 7 a 
Saas and steadfastly maintained that Newton had cost 
ury. i } 
re flemtended he pron chapel soy, nd general al 
William Griffin, a 43-year-old furniture upholsterer, was tried j 
on charges of having also sodomised Thomas Newion Newt v 
that Griffin had lived for two years at Mother Clap’s, aad that heli th 
eee on os night of 20 May 1725. Constable Stevens added 
occasion Griffin ‘put ce Handinte een and tha The last of the April round of trials were those of George Kedger and 
Griffin weakly testified on his own ae ee an: {ye Whittle, both charged with having sodomised Ned Courtney, 
for a year and three-quarters at Clap’s hous oe though he had lod }\ we have already mentioned. We should add that part of Kedger’s 
a molly house. He brought forward . i ae c ad never realised it fee was his assertion that he visited Thomas Orme not because Orme 
hone PES che wee cen tended tc Acan Mh ee ee fo {4 molly house, but because Orme was an old school chum. One 
spoke to the or Mesepcbonp ine tehad : : e awaiting execution, ela Crouch testified that ‘I believe he loved a Girl too well to be 
tea eaeck lodgings wherever he coul you ered his money and \ Wrern’d in other Affairs’, and another woman testified to the same 
Be ened ta have a-wifeand uve Ge eae his innoee 4, (Again, we know nothing about these two women.) Kedger, as 
Also in the April trials, Thomas Wright, a 39 ough they were separiaf tl above, was found guilty and sentenced to death. He was sent to the 
charged with having sodomised Tho 2 a eae wool-comber, jiouse, Westminster, but later reprieved."”’ 
Newton, Wright had been in the business aie im as well. Accordiny i The trial of George Whittle, briefly mentioned above, merits our 
houses before he set np his own melly hon ae Ne ale to various {er attention because the actual facts are very much open to question. 
supposedly slept with Newton on 10 io 1798 sech Lana fing to Ned Courtney, Whittle’s tavern, the Royal Oak, was itself a 
larly fetched Newton to sle ep with his custo *e ; and afterwards ly house, and there ‘he helped me to two or three Husbands’ in a small 
Turner (never caught), who considered tt cit ticular ly one Greg called ‘The Chapel’. The specific charge was that on the night of 
Wright's ii es on his especial sweet vember 1725, Whittle had said to Ned, ‘there’s a Country Gentleman 
its lower floor. Constable Sellers tails pe ee Mother Clap a at le y Acquaintance, just come to Town, and if you'll give him a Wedding- 
_ on 17 November 1725, ‘and there I found anne-Went Lo, Wi {, he'll pay you very handsomely.’ So Ned, always eager for money, 
, ound a Company of Men fiddling, ill Midnight, but no Gentleman came, and then it being too late for 
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me to go Home, the Prisoner [i.e. Whittle] said I should lie with him whit 
I did. He put his Hand upon — and promised me a great deal of Mo 
if T would let him — which I agreed to, and he —.’ (The charge was sod a 
so these prudent dashes were felt to be necessary in the published vel io 
of the court recorder’s transcript.) But what was Ned’s sur rise , ad 
anguish when ‘in the Morning he gave me no more than Sixpence fll 
A certain Mr Riggs testified that Whittle’s Royal Oak tavern had aa ill 
repute in the neighbourhood, and was regarded as a popular molly house 
for the past two or three years. Drake Stoneman, a neighbour, also testifiall 
that the Royal Oak was known as a molly house — with a Chapel — for the 
past two or three years. He added his first-hand account: ‘I have seen Me 
in his back Room behave themselves sodomitically, by exposing to e h 
other's Sight what they ought to have conceal’d. I fore heard a: of ha 
say, Mine is the best. Yours has been Battersea’d. — ] don’t know what thal 
meant by the Expression.’ 7 
‘Battersea’d’, nowhere else recorded in this verb form probably is 
related to the common slang injunction ‘you must go to Rattened toll 
cut for the simples.’!? ‘Simples’ were medicinal herbs grown 7” la : 
quantities at Battersea Park at this time, and this phrase meant ‘to be cunt 
of one’s folly.’ In the context of the trial, it would seem that one madi 
penis bore evidence of having been treated for venereal disease but the 
slang term more likely meant that his penis was a ripe candidate ee bein 
peated al venereal disease, and ‘Battersea’d’ is probably a synonym for | 
clapped’. The man’s penis is more likely to bear the physical marks of the 
Pox, than the visible evidence of being treated for it. Venereal diseas 
during this period was treated either with mercury, rubbed in or taker 
internally, or with balsalmic salves containing rhubarb, juniper cet ae 
saffron, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, and various astringents and diuretic 
taken internally, or rubbed in, or injected into the urethra byasyringe The 
compounds of polygonum, tomentilla, thyme, and rosa nib Goel 
probably be gathered at Battersea. Many of the ointments to be applied 
externally also contained a mercury dilution to cause the alee y 
discharge their contents. If the testicles began to swell, fenugreek had a 
be applied morning and evening. Purgatives were generally favoured over 
balsams, and salivation was increasingly common (the ingestion of mer- 
cury to provoke spitting and slavering).'° It is just possible that ‘Bat- 
tersea’d’ means ‘covered with curative ointment’, but these ointments 
were not visually remarkable; it is far more likely that the ‘Battersea’d’ 
penis was covered with the pustules, tubercles, shankers, ulcers, nodes 
ae swellings, inflammatory buboes and blotches ndéodiatenl Witt the 
Whittle, quite undaunted by the charges, was certainly the most 
resourceful of the mollies, and he proceeded to mounta brilliant defence 
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first he undermined the credibility of the major witness by drawing the 
jury’s attention to Ned’s earlier imprisonments in Bridewell. Then he 
asserted that the rumours about him being a sodomite and running a 
molly house were spitefully started several years ago by a certain Mrs 
Johnson, ‘a cursed Bitch’, who, when drunk, which was often, would call 
him a ‘Sodomite Dog!’ because he had her husband arrested for non- 
payment of half-a-year’s rent on the barber shop he leased to him. He 
added that Mrs Johnson had once been sent to Newgate for perjury. The 
coup de grace was his explanation for what Drake Stoneman had seen in his 
back rooms: ‘There is nothing in it but this: I was acquainted with several 
young Surgeons, who used to leave their Injections and Syringes at my 
House, and to bring their Patients who were clap’d, in order to examine 
their Distempers, and apply proper Remedies. I have had them there on 
that Account eight or ten times a Week.’ Whittle topped this off by 
bringing forward an array of character witnesses. His servant Peter 
Greenaway said that Ned simply wanted to get revenge for Whittle’s 
having once refused him a free pint of beer late one night. Amey White and 
Ann Cadle, also his servants, said that the Royal Oak had no such room as 
the Chapel, that the middle and back rooms were public and had no locks 
or bolts. They added that surely they would have known if Ned had slept 
with Whittle in December, but that Ned had not been seen on the premises 
since Amey began working for Whittle on 13 October. William Baylis and 
Nicholas Croward deposed that they had lain with Whittle several times 
while his wife was still living, but they had never noticed anything in his 
behaviour to make them suspect him of sodomitical intentions. Elizabeth 
Steward and her husband confirmed that they had heard the scandal from 
Mrs Johnson, and Alexander Hunter and William Brocket said they 
likewise had heard the rumours but never saw any foundation to them. 
None of this evidence is conclusive one way or the other, but it should 
be noted that Whittle’s wife was deceased, that three of the defence 
witnesses were in his employment, that Whittle’s testimony about an 
apparently private examining room seems to contradict his servants’ 
testimony about there being no other rooms besides the public ones, and 
that no ‘young Surgeons’ ever came forward to confirm their giving of 
medical examinations. If this really was an early clap clinic, the man whose 
penis ‘was the best’ had no reason to be there, or to showit off to his fellow 
patient. The jury nevertheless acquitted Whittle of the sodomy charge, and 
by implication cleared the reputation of the Royal Oak. 

On Monday, 9 May 1726, Gabriel Lawrence, William Griffin, and 
Thomas Wright were taken in a cart to Tyburn and hanged together at the 
same time. Three persons could be hanged at one time at Tyburn, because 
the gallows consisted of three uprights with three cross beams forming an 
equilateral triangle. At the same time, three other felons arrived in another 
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cart to be hanged, and the notorious Catherine Hayes (to become the 
subject of Thackeray’s novel Catherine)" was brought to be burned for the 
murder of her husband. Before the hangman, Richard Arnett, could 
strangle her with a rope (as was customary), the flames reached his hands 
and he had to let go of the rope. The spectators were horrified by her 
screams as she struggled to kick away the burning faggots; she failed, and 
people watched in dismay as the eyes in her sockets melted from the heat; 
it required three hours for her body to be reduced to ashes.5 

Such mass executions as these were quite popular, and the wealthier 
spectators could afford to sit in the viewing stands specially erected to 
accommodate them. On this particular occasion, the stands collapsed 
under the weight of 150 spectators, six of whom were killed. All that is 
necessary to conclude this bizarre episode in gay history is to note that, as 
was customary with hanged felons, Gabriel Lawrence’s body was dissected 
at Surgeon’s Hall on Tuesday, 10 May.'6 

A new round of trials began in July 1726. Martin Mackintosh, a young 
orange-seller, was charged with an attempt to commit sodomy — a 
misdemeanour— with constable Joseph Sellers. Sellers testified that on the 
night of 12 November 1725, P— took him to a molly house owned by a 
certain Mr Jones (never caught), a candle maker, at the Three Tobacco 
Rolls alehouse in Drury Lane, where an argument occurred between P— 
and Gabriel Lawrence. Mackintosh, because of his profession, ‘went by the 
Maiden Name (as they call’d it) of Orange Deb.’!” On that night, Mackin- 
tosh ‘came to me, thrust his Hand into my Breeches, and his Tongue into 
my Mouth, swore he’d go forty Miles to enjoy me, and beg’d of me to go 
backwards [to the back room] and let him. But I refusing, he pull’d down 
his Breeches and offer’d to sit bare in my Lap, upon which P— snatched a 
red hot Poker out of the Fire and threatened to run it into his Arse.’ Three 
men testified on Mackintosh’s behalf that he had a wife and child, and that 
on occasion they had lain with him but that he always kept his hands to 
himself. (It was common practice for men to share the same bed as well as 
the same room in a public house or inn, partly to save money, partly 
because of limited accommodation during this period, and partly because 
it simply was not thought to be out of the ordinary; such overnight sleeping 
arrangements are frequently put forward as evidence on behalf of the 
accused in sodomy cases.) Unconvinced, the jury found him guilty, and he 
was sentenced to stand in the pillory in Bloomsbury Square, to pay a fine 
of 10 marks, and to suffer one year’s imprisonment. 


ee Sl 


2. Catherine Hayes being burned for murdering her 
husband (the crime of ‘petit treason’). In the background 
two of the three sodomites who had just been hanged have 
not yet been taken down from Tyburn gallows. 
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Finally Mother Clap herself was brought before the bar of justice — on | 


charges of keeping a disorderly house. Much of the evidence we have 
already covered was cited against her. Having only one defence, Mother 
Clap, with great presence of mind (and no little sense of irony) AEE nantl 
addressed the jury thus: ‘I hope it will be consider’d that I on a Womafl 
and therefore it cannot be thought that I would ever be concern’d in sud 
Practices.’ Nevertheless, the jury found her guilty, and she was sentenced 
to stand We the pillory in Smithfield, to pay a fine of 20 marks, and to suffer 
pe ie ‘odie pelle During her punishment, she fell off the pillory 
e and fainted several times.!® It i i 
eee shrived cer es.'° It is not known what became of her, if 
By August 1726, three men had been hanged at Tyburn, two men and 
one woman had been pilloried, fined and imprisoned, Oite than had died 
In prison, one had been acquitted, one had been reprieved, and several 
were forced to go into hiding. The court may have sensed : witch-hunt 
atmosphere in the proceedings, not so much because the victims were 
Innocent, but because the accusations came almost solely from only two 
men, both of whom were participes crimen in every instance, and booths of 
whom were demonstrable rogues of dubious credibility. Whether or not 
the judges fully appreciated the disrepute into which they may have 
precipitated the administration of British justice, the trials ee there 
were no more convictions (although in December 1727 Samuel Roper 
a Oe a died in prison while awaiting trial for keeping a molly 
ae ee inal. and this particular episode of homosexual 


(3) Public Outrage 


The molly subculture revealed by the trials prompted a public outc 
Outrage and indignation were vented in the weekly London Journal, or The 
British Gazetteer and was picked up on the subsequent publishing dates of 
other journals. The front-page editorial of The London Journal for 7 Ma 
1726, expressed appropriate horror, and proceeded to expose the ome 
cruising grounds in London: ‘besides the nocturnal Assemblies of great 
Numbers of the like vile Persons at what they call the Markets oaitich are 
the Royal-Exchange, Moorfields, Lincolns-Inn Bog-houses [paivies] the 
South Side of St James’s Park and the Piazza’s of Covent-Garden mare 
they make their Bargains, and then with draw into some dark Fiske to 
indorse, as they call it, but in plain English to commit Sodomy.’ This term 
comes directly from contemporary boxing slang, meaning ‘to cudgel upon 
the back’ or ‘to knock down one’s opponent upon the back’; ciaeia it 
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is derived from the Latin dorsus, the back.” The editorial concludes with 
the hope that prosecution of the mollies will ‘avert from these Cities those 
just Judgments, which fell from Heaven upon Sodom and Gomorrah.’ 

The same issue contains a letter signed by ‘Philogynus’ (Latin for 

‘woman-lover’) exposing more details of this vice. According to him, the 
mollies commonly refer to each other as ‘Madam’ and ‘Miss Betty’, and in 
a quarrelling mood will say such things as ‘Oh you bold Pullet, I’ll break 
all your eggs.’ (In the heterosexual underworld, a Game Pullet was a young 
whore-to-be.)?! He cites another slang phrase, ‘bit a Blow’, which is 
equivalent to the modern gay slang ‘score a trick’. Although Philogynus 
graciously acknowledges that the mollies ‘are really very good Customers 
where they frequent’, he denounces their ‘effeminacy’, suggests that they 
‘despise the Fair Sex’, and concludes this uncomplimentary personality 
profile by suggesting that they are ‘brutish People... harden’din Iniquity.’ 
He reinforces the editor’s allusion to Sodom and Gomorrah by quoting 
Genesis 18.20-21. Especially worth noting is his comment which illus- 
trates that the general public regarded homosexuality not merely asa great 
crime, but as a crime so terrible that it occupied a unique category unto 
itself: ‘The greatest Criminal has some People that may drop some pitying 
Expressions for his unhappy and untimely Fate, and condole his dismal 
Circumstances, whilst those Persons convicted by the Laws for Sodomy, 
can neither expect Pity or Compassion, because they die for Crimes 
detestable both to God and Man.’ 

To describe this period as the Age of Enlightenment somewhat strains 
one’s credulity. The early eighteenth century is noted as an era of 
unusually severe punishment, and we would misrepresent the facts if we 
did not acknowledge that very minor crimes such as the theft of a cap, as 
well as major crimes such as highway robbery and assault, were equally 
subject to sentences of hanging. Hogarth’s illustrations of boys torturing 
animals are witness to this Age of Cruelty. The man in the street would not 
blench at any punishment meted out to homosexuals, and would no doubt 
welcome the unsigned modest proposal printed in the next issue of The 


London Journal, for 14 May 1726: 


tis humbly propos’d that the following Method may not only 
destroy the Practice, but blot out the Names of the monstrous 
Wretches from under Heaven, viz. when any are Detected, 
Prosecuted and Convicted, that after Sentence Pronounc’d, the 
Common Hangman tie him Hand and Foot before the Judge’s 
Face in open Court, that a Skillful Surgeon be provided imme- ; 
diately to take out his Testicles, and that then the Hangman sear 
up his Scrotum with an hot Iron, as in Cases of burning in the 


Hand. 
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Philogynus contributes another letter to the issue for 14 May, wherein h 
suggests that men become mollies because they engagedin tte vice in th i 
juvenile years, and ‘find it an hard Task to shake it off when the com ‘a 
maturity. Perhaps his acquaintance with mollies is not so abemeite as hil 
earlier letter pretended, for he now goes on to castigate Pumpers (mastur- — 
bators) and practitioners of heterosexual vice — Shackling Culls (forni 
tors) and Flogging Culls (disciplinarians), and several heterosexual scat 
logical types as if he’s run out of information on the mollies (In 1698 the 
Flogging Cullies in a club in Billingsgate were described as members f 
the Black School of Sodomy’, but they were in fact men who wished t be 
caned by women, and were not homosexual.)”2 "a 
i oe Covent Garden prostitutes apparently feared for their livelihood 
if this vice were allowed to progress untrammelled. In the issue for 21 Ma 
was published a letter purporting to have been sent in by an official 


brought to condign Justice, is very much owing to the laudable Diligence 
of the Societies for Reformation.’ He urges the magistrates to vigorously 
execute the laws that have justly made this practice a capital crime; zealous 
efforts must be exerted by the Brethren to inform upon any one pursuing 
such behaviour; they must advance the glory of God by routing out such 
vices, particularly among the lower ranks of society. 

The 33rd ‘Account of the Progress’ made by the Societies celebrates the 
fact that due to their efforts ‘the Streets were very much purged from the 
wretched Tribe of Nightwalking Prostitutes, and most detestable Sodom- 
ites.’ From December 1726 through December 1727 the Societies prose- 
cuted 1,363 offenders for disorderly practices, drunkenness, and keeping 
gaming houses, and for the past 36 years they prosecuted a total of 94,322 
offenders; they also assisted in the discovery of offenders to be prosecuted 
by the magistrates. In particular, ‘the said Societies have also been assistant 


ee of the Drury Lane Ladies. These ‘honest whores’ report their 
fee ngs: The other Night we had a general Meeting at a Gin-Shop, where 
It pass’d, Nemine contradicente, to return you our hearty Thane for 


poe to suppress the notorious Practice of the Mollies by which 
use of Nature we may properly call ourselves the greatest Suilfer ate for 
of late, several of our Christian Acquaintance have resorted to the 

and in particular my old Friend Mr. P—e, who . . . has left me and nl 
s es = to the Dfevill backwards.’ This is accompanied bya daaean 
he o that Sodomitical Villain, P—e’, with couplets such as the follow- 


You stand indicted in the publick News, 

For Innovations offer’d at the Stews, 

What cursed D[evi]l brought this Trick in vogue 

To spite a W[ho]re, and doubly damn a Rogue? 

To change the Laws of Nature, vice versa, 

And set a W[hor]e to Prayers — the Lord have Mercy! 


I suspect the author of this poem is a witty male journalist, but it is not 
beyond the powers of an aggrieved woman, and the letter and poem mai 
both be genuine. This letter from the Drury Lane Ladies — whether ho : 
or not — does express a malevolence genuinely felt by the f ie 
prostitutes of London towards the mollies i oie 
4 and 7). 

Of course the Societies for Reformation of Manners were immensel 
satisfied by the success of their good work. Richard Smalbroke Lord 
Bishop of St David’s, gave their annual sermon in January 1727/8 se 
congratulated the members on their zeal: ‘that those abominable Wretche 
that are guilty of the Unnatural Vice, have been frequently detected a 


(as we shall see in chapters 


in bringing to Punishment several Sodomitical Houses, as well as divers 
Persons for Sodomy, and Sodomitical Practices, who have been prose- 
cuted by the Direction, and at the Charge of the Government.”4 

But the Societies were increasingly being attacked for their methods of 
gathering evidence and for being informers rather than reformers. As 
early as 1714 they were characterised as ‘sly reforming hirelings’,”° and by 
1727 they had prosecuted so many people before the civil magistrates that 
they had to defend themselves from charges of being officious meddlers. 
They also had to defend themselves against charges of accepting bribes 
and extorting money from offenders.2° The fashion for reform had passed, 
and people grew sick of the reformers and increasingly attacked them for 
being as corrupt and vicious as those they attempted to suppress. Amongst 
the members themselves there was widespread disillusion that they had 
failed to halt the spread of vice — there was clear evidence that it had in fact 
increased since they began their work. By 1738 only a few Societies were 
left, and in that year they formally gave up their work, and all remaining 
Societies were disbanded.2” In the 44th and final Account of their 
Progress, the Societies once again credited themselves for having insti- 
gated the prosecution of numerous sodomites and molly houses, then 
wound themselves up.*® Their only success story was the SPCK, the 
Societies’ essentially religious (and specifically Anglican) rather than 
reforming arm, which continues to distribute its literature today. 


Chapter 4 
Fp a ee NS 
The Sodomites’ Walk in Moorfields 


(1) Cruising Grounds 


A subculture cannot develop without a large and cohesive minorit 

population to support and patronise those institutions — such as me, 
houses — which cater to its members’ needs. Relatively small A so : 
can emerge in highly circumscribed associations such asa ship, a pes inet 
a convent or a royal court, but their continuity and growth is unstable ite 
to the frequent turnovers in population or to the degrees of tolerance of 
the persons in authority from one period to another. Only within a densel 

populated urban area such as London does a subculture have a Hines 
thrive and continue over a period of decades. Such metropolitan eal 


however, ho 
; ge : . » homosexuals have no 
differentiating physical or racial characteristics, with the result that they 


are less likely to be recognised and then herded together into such 
oie ential ai ene most of their daily lives will be spent within the 
eterosexual culture-at-large, goin i i 
g to subcultural ‘haunts’ i - 
quently or not at all. ‘dink 
a The mollies lived in the same areas as everyone else; but the areas where 
ey sought their pleasure and socialised — the molly house districts and 
cruising grounds — do form a distinctive subculture, one which tended to 
nei with the more ‘permissive’ areas notorious as the haunts of 
5 am and Prostitutes. There were six or seven such areas in central 
ondon in the eighteenth century. An editorial in the London Journal more 
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specifically identified the ‘Markets’ in the Royal Exchange, Moorfields, 
Lincoln’s Inn, the south side of St James’s Park and the piazzas (arcades) 
of Covent Garden.' Some of our evidence is necessarily circumstantial: for 
example, the specific pillory in which a molly is placed is usually a reliable 
guide to the area in which the ‘crime’ was committed; so also are the areas 
in which extortion attempts were frequently made. But even the more 
direct evidence in the following survey demonstrates that the molly 
subculture was very extensive, large enough to support the claim by some 
that homosexuality was growing apace in London. Or at least public 
manifestations of homosexuality, for it is not proper to conclude that it 
was acommon practice among homosexual men to engage in sex in public 
places: evidence consisting mostly of court trials necessarily records the 
most public aspect of their sex lives, and should not be confused with the 
no doubt discreet conduct of the homosexual population in general. 


2K ok ok 


Let us begin with the area around Mother Clap’s molly house, which was 
in Field Lane, Holborn, northwest of St Paul’s. Part of Field Lane survives 
today as the southern end of Saffron Hill, and the smaller branch of Shoe 
Lane, parallel to Farringdon Road. The area was heavily redeveloped with 
the building of the Holborn Viaduct from 1863 to 1869, and the actual site 
of her house is probably beneath Charterhouse Street or the Viaduct itself. 
Directly east was West Smithfield, which has a long history of notoriety. 
The actual site in West Smithfield where Mother Clap was pilloried was an 
ancient site of execution, at least since William Fitz Osbert and his fellow 
devil worshippers were hanged from the gallows of the Elms in 1196. As 
early as 1290 the red light district had spread from the Cripplegate area to 
West Smithfield, especially Cock’s Lane just outside Newgate. ‘Nightwalk- 
ers’ were frequently imprisoned in The Tun in Cornhill, then whipped and 
deposited outside the New Gate through the city walls (Newgate prison 
would eventually be built nearby). In 1483 King Edward V’s ordinance ‘For 
to Eschewe the Stynkynge and Orrible Synne of Lechery’ was specifically 
designed to clean up areas like Farringdon, Cripplegate, Holborn and 
Finsbury. A Roxburgh Ballad of the mid-sixteenth century boasts ‘At 
Cowcross and at Smithfield / I have much pleasure found / where 
wenches like to fayres [fairies] / did often trace the ground.’ In 1622, King 
James was compelled by the high rate of pimping to issue an ordinance 
‘Touching on Disorderly Houses in Saffron Hille’, which ‘of longe tyme 
hath bene and is still much pestered with divers immodest lascivious and 
shameless weomen generally reputed for notorious common whores.’ 
And in 1624 he issued another ordinance, listing the areas that were 
raided: Cowcross, Cock’s Lane, Smithfield, St John Street Clerkenwell, 
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Norton Folgate, Shoreditch, Wapping, Whitechapel, Petticoat Lane, 
Charterhouse, Bloomsbury and Ratcliffe. By the 1680s the great are 
containing these areas still encompassed the ‘underworld’, though the red 


light district was gradually moving towards King’s Cross, Holborn, and 


Lincoln’s Inn.2 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the area comprising Field 
Lane, Chick Lane, Black Boy Alley, Turnmill Street, Cow Cross and other 
back alleys was collectively known as Jack Ketches Warren. ‘Jack Ketch’ (or 


‘Catch’) was the name given by the public to every hangman, ever since the | 


time of the real Jack Ketch who was the executioner at the death of Lord 
Russell in 1683, and Monmouth in 1685, and who helped with the 
punishment of Titus Oates and his colleagues. This maze of alleys and 
buildings had become one large den of thieves: ‘These places constitute a 
separate town or district calculated for the reception of the darkest and 
most dangerous enemies to society. ... The houses are divided from top 
to bottom, and into many apartments, some having two, others three, 
others four doors, opening into different alleys. To such a height is our 
neglect of police arrived, the owners of these houses make no secret of 
their being let for the entertainment of thieves.”3 
After the raid upon Mother Clap’s premises in 1726, the area acquired 
notoriety as a molly district. Thus when James Whitmore in 1731 saw two 
men going down Saffron Hill, one very much in liquor and the other 
grabbing at him, he followed them because he suspected they were 
“Molleys’. He traced their career past Mr Cross’s brew house, then towards 
Black Mary’s Hole, near Hockley-in-the-Hole, then towards the house of 
one Colchester. The men were apprehended, and it transpired that they 
were not mollies, but that one had stolen the clothes from his drunken 
acquaintance.' In the nineteenth century Field Lane acquired a particu- 
larly notorious aura for lovers of English literature. We may recall that, in 
Charles Dickens’ novel Oliver Twist, Oliver is conducted by John Dawkins 
from Islington, down StJohn’s Road, past Sadler’s Wells Theatre, through 
Exmouth Street and Coppice Row, across Hockley-in-the-Hole, and thence 
into Little Saffron Hill and Saffron Hill the Great: 


A dirtier or more wretched place he had never seen. The street 
was very narrow and muddy, and the air was impregnated with 
filthy odours. There werea good many small shops; but the only 
stock in trade appeared to be heaps of children, who, even at 
that time of night, were crawling in and out at the doors, or 
screaming from the inside. The sole places that seemed to 
prosper amid the general blight of the place, were the public- 
houses; and in them, the lowest orders of Irish were wrangling 
with might and main. Covered ways and yards, which here and 
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there diverged from the main street, disclosed little knots a 
houses, where drunken men and women were positively Mee 
lowing in filth; and from several of the door-ways, great ill- 
looking fellows were cautiously emerging, bound, to all appear- 
ance, on no very well-disposed or harmless errands. 


And finally, at the bottom of the hill, Oliver is pushed through the door 
f ‘a house near Field Lane’: Fagin’s kitchen. ; 
4 Bat it is not likely that the building which contained Mother Clap ; 
molly house would have survived to become a neighbour to the le 
arch-villain, for this area suffered the worst during the Gordon Riots o 


June 1780. The fire which began in the houses of Fleet Market west of 


Farringdon Road was fed by streams of burning spirits from eee a 
Distillery, and a fierce conflagration raged through the ect a 
sensuality around Holborn Hill. The flames were somewhat : ser a 
the river Fleet (which still flows in a vast tunnel beneath Farring ae a 2 ; 
known as Fleet Ditch in the eighteenth century because 1 as a y 
sewer into which much of London’s refuse was discharged. : ms i be 
merely a thick sludge: in 1763 a man fell in and was suffocated ee m a 
one winter a barber from Bromley got stuck in head first and froze 


death.® 


(2) City of London 


Holborn was equidistant between two other molly districts in wie 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Covent Garden to the west in eae er, : ‘ 
St Paul’s and the Royal Exchange to the east in the City. Let us first = a 
trace the mollies’ movements through the City. If we were to pe ee 
Smithfield and go south along Little Britain Street, we could turn . in 

Cox’s Court, and then right into a very small mews called Cross Key ae ; 
and trace in reverse a route followed by Charles Banner pct) ae 
Wood Street several blocks east. On 12 March 1723, about midnig i 
year-old Nicholas Burgess, postboy, was walking along Wood aay al Br 
his father’s business, when Charles Banner, gentleman, aah oe wi 

they fell into pleasant discourse. When they came os the ae : eh ; 
Charles ran Nicholas up against a gate, called him My Dear ae y 
Precious’, unbuttoned his breeches, and acted several indecent t a 
Nicholas declined Charles’ invitation to go with him to a pe tk pe ie 
house for the night, but said he would meet him again next ae at t : 
same time, for his father and he worked for the Post Office and he carrie 


letters along Wood Street every post-night. 
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September 1730. One John Brailsford was walking through the lane and 


stopped = make Water’, whereupon Peter Vivian, a peruke maker from 
Holland, came up to me, set his foot upon mine, caught hold of my 
Privities, and clap’d my Hand to his.’ Another man appeared to help Vivian 


make good his escape, but tripped on a step in the Post Office yard, and 


both were captured and carried toa nearby alehouse. But once there, this 
unknown accomplice jumped out ofa window and escaped, leaving Viviasl 
alone to face the charges, for which he was subsequently fined 5 marks 
sent to prison for one month, and pilloried at the Royal Exchange. At hig 
capture, Vivian ‘desired us to let him go, for he said he had suffer’d enough 
in having his Shirt and Ruffles torn. ‘ 

If we continue our survey to the southeast we will arrive at Tower Hill 
an area which also seemed popular with the mollies, particularly if we may 
draw inferences from the extortion attempts in this area. For example, on 
6 November 1730, John Battle was led to the Castle tavern in Mark Grae 
where John Lewis and John Jones threatened to expose him asa sodomite. 
Similar attempts were probably made in this area by Goddard and 
Rustead, for they were stood in the pillory once at Tower Hill in 1724. In 
addition, Dalton, in 1728, said that there existed ‘a noted Molly-House 
near Billingsgate’ — that is, Billingsgate Market, just off Thames Street, 
halfway between the Royal Exchange and Tower Hill. And Just to the east 
was Swedeland Court (now Swedenborg Gardens), East Smithfield, where 
Banner lived and kept a school. The area to the north of the Tower from 
the Minories to Aldgate, was the haunt of George Duffus (whose — will 
be detailed in Chapter 6). Duffus regularly made pick-ups at a meeting- 
house in Old Gravel Lane (now just Gravel Lane), and in 1721, took a 
partner to an alehouse in the Minories, then to another at the Hemmitage 
(now Hermitage Wall), southeast of the Tower, where he raped him. He 
was pilloried in Old Gravel Lane. 


(3) The Sodomites’ Walk 


Certain sexual phenomena have sometimes been labelled according to the 
geographical location with which they were popularly associated: sodom 

is described in Christian mythology as ‘the sins of the Cities of the Plain 
Sodom and Gomorrah’; in the eighteenth century and later, (hetero)sexuall 

transmitted diseases were known as ‘The Covent Garden Ague’; rip 
depending upon which country one lived in and what country one had 
antipathies towards, homosexuality has been variously described as ‘the 
English vice’, ‘the French vice’, ‘the Spanish vice’, or ‘the Italian vice’. In 
the early eighteenth century, in London, one area was so popular with fhe 
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mollies that it became virtually synonymous with homosexuality: Moorfields. 

Long ago, this bog-like moor north of the City Wall was created when 
the Roman City dammed up the Walbrook river, thereby reducing it from 
a navigable river to a. small stream. Eventually the water was drained and 
Bunhill Fields and Moorfields were developed; the latter was divided into 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Moorfields. By the late sixteenth century its 
character was already emerging, though the ground remained too spongy 
for extensive building; Moorfields also has the distinction of being the 
focus of the earliest extant map of London, Anthonis van den Wyngaerde’s 
copper engraving of 1558/9.” 

When the gay dramatist Christopher Marlowe first came to London in 
1589, he lived with Thomas Watson in nearby Norton Folgate, and was 
involved in a sword fight in Hog Lane (now Worship Street) a few blocks 
north of Christopher Street, opposite Moorfields. In Stow’s Survey of 
London we learn that Hog Lane no longer consisted of pleasant fields, but 
‘filthy cottages, ... inclosures, and laystalls’, deteriorating in an ‘unsavoury 
and unseemly’ manner. And of course it became a red light district. Pepys 
in his Diary for 24 March 1668, recorded a ‘Tumult near Moorfields’, the 
‘prentices pulling down the brothels . . . which is one of the great 
grievances of the nation.’ 

But the mollies soon took over the area. By the early eighteenth century, 
a path in the Upper-Moorfields, by the side of the Wall that separated the 
Upper-field from the Middle-field, acquired the name ‘The Sodomites’ 
Walk’. This path survives today as the south side of Finsbury Square, the 
square itself being the only open area left from the original fields, though 
underneath it is a car park. It was along this path that William Brown in 
1726 had his privates grabbed by Thomas Newton acting as an agent 
provocateur; Brown was subsequently pilloried in Moorfields. Moorfields 
was identified as a molly Market in the London Journal editorial, and was 
obviously well known to all — Richard Rustead, the extortioner, was 
recognised by a serving boy in 1724 as a frequent user of ‘the Sodomites’ 
Walk in Moorfields’, and he and his accomplice Goddard were captured 
by Constable Richard Bailey at the Farthing Pye-House near Moorfields. 
At another alehouse in Moorfields — the Green Dragon — Henry Clayton 

caused an uproar in 1727 by publicly calling Thomas Rodin a molly and 
a sodomite; Rodin was acquitted due to lack of evidence and produced the 
counter-claim that Clayton was a pimp whose whore had once been abused 
by Rodin. In another ambiguous case, in 1722, he brought Rodin to court 
on charges of having raped a man (unknown) in October 1722 at the home 
of Peter Wright the shoemaker, at the Three Shoes next door to Harrow 
tavern in Long-Alley, Moorfields (now Appold Street). Whatever the facts 
of the matter, the incident indicates the flavour of the area.!8 

Molly houses can also be found on the east side of the fields. Thomas 
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Wright kept one at his home in Christopher Alley (now Christopher 
Street), where he employed Ned Courtney to entertain his guests in 1725; 
Wright later moved several blocks west of the fields to Beech Lane (now 
Beech Street). The area retained its homosexual and unsavoury reputation 
from the late seventeenth century right through the early nineteenth 
century. John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, notorious as the author of Sodom, 
or The Quintessence of Debauchery (1684), was called ‘the MoorFields 
Author, fit for Bawds to quote’, and many decades later it was in 
Moorfields that Thomas Siney made a sodomitical assault upon a youth 
named Nicholson on 29 April 1810." 


(4) Lincoln’s Inn 


Let us now investigate the molly districts in Westminster, beginning once 
more in the area nearest to Holborn, to the southwest, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and Lincoln’s Inn, whose ‘Bog-Houses’ or public toilets are cited as 
Markets in the London Journal editorial, notorious for what the modern 
gay subculture calls ‘cottaging’. The cistern for them was dug in 1691 and 
the structures on the east side of New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, were 
completed in 1692. By 1693 the open kitchen garden behind them was 
known as Bog House Court. In 1726 the occupants of the chambers 
around the square had to pay a yearly sum of £3 for cleaning them out 
regularly, and £26 for a porter and a watchman for the Square.'® By the 
1890s the area was called The Bogs, though no one quite remembered 
why.!” The area has not been built over, and is a neat little garden today. 
Presumably this area, and especially its privy, was popular because of the 
law students who frequented it. In 1728 one John Bennet was found guilty 
of attempted sodomy ‘in the Bog-House at Lincoln’s-Inn’.!® Thomas Siney, 
just mentioned, lived in Task Street, Grays Inn Lane, north of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Princess Seraphina, the molly butcher mentioned in Dalton’s 1728 
Narrative (to be discussed in Chapter 5), workedin Butcher’s Row, Temple 
Bar, south of Lincoln’s Inn. And the Golden Ball alehouse in Bond’s 
Stables, running between Chancery Lane and Fetter Lane to the east of 
Lincoln’s Inn, was the place were John Dicks sodomised John Meeson in 
1722 — to be discussed in more detail shortly. To the northwest of 
Lincoln’s Inn is Bloomsbury Market, where Ned Courtney first plied his 
trade as a hustler at the Yorkshire Gray alehouse before 1725. And 
running north to south on the west of Lincoln’s Inn is Drury Lane, famous 
for its Ladies but not therefore eschewed by homosexual men: it was here 
in the 1720s that a certain Mr Jones the candle-maker kept a molly house 
at his tavern the Three Tobacco Rolls. 


o) 


3. The low range buildings on the left (in front of the trees) are 
the bog-houses on the east side of New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, which were a favourite molly cruising ground. 


gg, 
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This brings us to Covent Garden Market, the Piazzas of which are cited 
as one of the molly Markets in the London Journal. It was here, for example, 
that Sukey Haws, the highway robber and pickpocket, was picked up bya 
molly tailor in 1728, whom he subsequently blackmailed;2° that Ned 
Courtney disturbed the peace at an unnamed molly house in the early 
1720s; that Richard Scuse and James Coltis, each given one year’s 
imprisonment for unspecified sodomitical practices, were sentenced to 
stand in the pillory in February or March 1726/7.7! The arcades would 
have provided useful cover for making assignations. 

The area running along the Strand, south of Covent Garden, past 
Temple Bar, and up Chancery Lane or Fetter Lane, east of Lincoln’s Inn, 
was probably a popular molly cruising ground, as indicated by the case of 
a merry pub-crawl which took place in 1721, an incident interesting 
enough to be recorded in more detail. On the day that the first stone was 
laid at the church of St Martin-in-the-Fields, John Meeson was loitering 
about the churchyard when John Dicks made his approach, and clapping 
Meeson on the shoulder heartily asked him ‘Honest Dyer! How fares it?’ 
They fell a-talking about the coffins that had been dug up and were strewn 
about the churchyard, to make way for the new foundation, and presently 
Dicks asked Meeson to come along with him to an alehouse to take a pot. 
Meeson declined, but Dicks kept repeating his kind offer until the lad 
assented. Meeson drank cheers with him at the pub, ‘and when he had 

made me almost fuddled’, said Dicks, ‘he buss’d me, put his Hand into my 
Breeches, and took my Handand put it into his Breeches.’ Meeson was not 
particularly displeased by this manner of behaviour, and from there they 
crawled on toa smaller tavern located in a cellar in the Strand, where they 
had another pint of beer. Meeson, being a delivery-boy, had some goods 
to carry to White Hart Yard in Flint Street, and departing from his new- 
found friend he promised to return shortly after his delivery was com- 
pleted. Upon his return, they had another pint, but finding that place not 
quite private enough for their purposes, they crawled on to another 
alehouse in Chancery Lane, where they drank hot ale and gin. Finding this 
place still not private enough, they proceeded on their merry way to the 
Golden Ballin Bond’s Stables near Fetter Lane, where they drank moreale 
and Geneva ina stall separated from the saloon bya thin partition. Meeson 
by this time was so drunk that he had to vomit, after which he lay down to 
go to sleep — or so he thought. 

On the other side of this very thin partition were William Rogers and 
his girlfriend, whose sociable chat was rudely interrupted by the sounds of 
loud blustering kisses and sweet nothings such as ‘My Dear’, “My Jewel’, 
and ‘My precious little Rogue’ issuing from the next stall. Greatly dis- 
turbed by these noises — since they had seen but two men go into the stall 
— they called for the alehouse boy to see what was about. The alehouse boy 
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went in, and saw Meeson lying upon the bench and Dicks slobbering over 
him. Dicks then asked the alehouse boy to sit and Rave a drink, ole ie 
did, and presently Dicks thrust his hand into the boy’s breeches. ae By 
got up in a huff, stalked out of the room and reported the inci a fo) 
Rogers and his girl who set about peeping through a hole in gee pas ae 
They watched in amazement as Dicks unbuttoned Meeson s as oe 
turned him upon his face, and began his tender ministrations. In Rake 
words, ‘I saw him in the very Act of Sodomy, making several melo oe 
his body, and then I saw him withdraw his Yard from the Boy’s pane 
ment.’ Dicks spent his seed, then renewed his delights, here aa 1e 
woman cried out ‘I can look no longer —Iam ready to Swoon — He'll ae 
the Boy!’ Thereupon they all rushed indignantly into the room ae 
upon Dicks as he lay panting upon Meeson’s backside. In spite o ae 
thus apprehended in so indecent a posture, Dicks looked te 
intruders and loudly protested his innocence. Having properly adjuste 
his attire, he was hauled off to the nearest magistrate, leaving Meeson a 
a drunken stupor upon the bench. For all the concern which Rogers au 
the woman had expressed for the fate of the delivery boy, they simply 
abandoned him in their fervour to bring a criminal to justice. Meeson 
reports: ‘I fell asleep, and when I Ai I found my Breeches were down, 
almost starved with Cold.’ 
in ac to trial in April, but, since Meeson had to admit that 
‘I was not sensible enough to be certain’ whether or not penetration 
actually occurred, Dicks was indicted for only an attempt to ae 
sodomy, a misdemeanour. During the trial proceedings, Dic : ae 
turning up the whites of his eyes in a very devout manner, an bs * 
testified in his defence that ‘I was overtaken with Drink, andatt ever offer ‘ 
any such thing to Meeson, it was more than I knew of. Dicks ste 
guilty, and sentenced to pay a fine of 20 marks, to be imprisone ot ae 
years, and to stand in the pillory near Temple Bar. Meeson pas A 
his delivery route near St Martin’s Church, apparently none the worse for 
Faas ways the church of St Martin-in-the-Fields in Trafalgar ae 
is a lasting memorial of the molly subculture. Its foundation stone a 
in 1721, on the day of the incident recounted above, and it was oe 
completed in 1726, at the time of the hangings as the result of the es : 
upon Mother Clap’s in that year. Criminals hanged at Ra : 
example, Jack Shepherd in 1724 — were sometimes buried in S Cc toe n- 
yard and the vaults of its crypt, so it may have been the resting piece or 
the bones of those mollies whose bodies were not unfortunate enough to 
be taken to Surgeon’s Hall. 
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(5) Charles Hitchin 


We now find ourselves upo 


oy a to catering for a molly clientele, though no tavern ma 
lon aes ated gay. Another not untypical molly pub-crawl is th 4 
yc arles Hitchin (or Hitchen), the Under City Marshal 


a aeek They went to the Royal Oak in the Strand ‘where 
ints of Beer 7 according to Williamson, Hitchin 
some sodomitical indecencies,’ Apparently Willia 


? 


Hitchin ‘huge’d me, and kiss’ i : 
Talbot Inn, ay another de elie bar dand ar sree 
for them, and brought two nightcaps. In bed Hitchin 
eae is strangely reticent, but we weet the aig of it) 
a lala at this inn; according to Christopher French, a 
ce eam came frequently with soldiers and ‘other scandalous 
ie oie _ seen with them in his room. The day after this 
fe Eebis bogemer fee tier confessed all to his relative 
it; toge vent to the inn z i ; 
perpen oe in bed with one of his Meteor 
She Dee hace and told him I had some Business with him. He 
Sane Lt ae : word, Str, says I, if. you offer to draw, I'll whip ye thro’ 
a ubmitted, and in April was acquitted of sodomy but 
of the attempt, and sentenced to a £20 fine, six tenthe 


imprisonment, and to stand i i 
5 , and in the pill 
feet GFE the Sipand % pltory near the end of Catherine Street, 


When Hitchin 
was br: illor 
ees bee ought to the pillory on Tuesday, 
s and Brethren’ had wisely b 
coaches and carts so as to impede the 
Bese futile, for the throng neverthel 
ood was spilled in the i 
ensu 
pee the ee ao Sih deena them and the attending 
act Of gay resistance j mn. ti 
ee | ce In modern t 

ena Stonewall Riot which began the gay liberation uichieatee 
years. For half an hour, ac rdi ni 

poe ie r, according to a newspaper re 
eae ae of ar tillery’ was aimed at Hitchin by she Thi oe, . 

is . . oe 

a a sg breaking windows when they missed the sigecuat stein 
; € might expect other ‘sex inoriti i : 
ae : ual minorities’ to sympathise with the 
ent of anti-homosexual prejudice flowed deeply 


2 May, his many 
arricaded the side avenues with 
angry mob. But such precautions 
ess broke down these barriers, and 
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through all social groupings, and some of the most virulent molly-haters 
were the female prostitutes. They always turned out in force when a molly 
was pilloried, vocally and physically expressing their indignation at the 
mollies depriving these ‘more honest whores’ of their rightful custom. As 
seems to be the way of the world, one outcast group tries to salvage some 
status at the expense of another outcast group, not recognising their 
common oppressor. 

Hitchin, thoroughly pelted with filth, his nightgown and breeches 
literally torn away from his body by the force of the missiles, was finally let 
down, fainting from exhaustion.” Little wonder that he never recovered 
from this gruelling ordeal, and died shortly after his release from prison 
six months later.®° He died in extreme poverty, and his wife petitioned the 
courts for relief. 

Hitchin’s ‘friends and brethren’ were probably a mixture of mollies and 
semi-professional criminals, for Hitchin was a prominent ‘thief-taker’, and 
his biography provides our surest clues about the overlapping of the molly 
subculture with the criminal underworld. That notorious criminal Jon- 
athan Wild — who was virtually the director of a crime syndicate which 
thrived upon robbing people and then returning their goods for a reward, 
or smuggling them to Holland —began his career as anassistant to Hitchin. 
‘These celebrated co-partners in villainy, under the pretext of reforming 
the manners of the dissolute part of the public, paraded the streets from 
Temple-bar to the Minories, searching houses of ill-fame, and apprehend- 

ing disorderly and suspected persons: but such as compliment these public 
performers with private douceurs were allowed to practice every species of 
wickedness with impunity.”*° Hitchin’s membership of the Society for 
Reformation of Manners,’ and access to its network of information, 
would have added immeasurably to his power in the underworld, but it is 
nevertheless ironic that he pretended to be an active supporter of the very 
Society which was responsible for the purge of the molly houses which 
indirectly led to his downfall. 

Hitchin was, born about 1675; in 1703 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Wells of King’s Waldon, Hertfordshire, and may have had one or 
more children by her. They lived on the north side of St Paul’s Churchyard, 
where he practised his trade as a cabinet maker. Elizabeth’s father died in 
1711, and Hitchin persuaded her to sell her inheritance to enable him to 
buy the office of Under City Marshal, in January 1712, for £700. This 
valuable post enabled him to regulate some 2,000 thieves, to blackmail 
them and others, to receive stolen goods and extract enormous sums of 
money from their owners for returning them.”* 

The major criminal areas at that time — survivors of the old ‘Sanctuar- 
ies’ of the medieval monasteries, even after their closure by Henry VII — 
were The Mint, Southwark; Whitefriars; Shoe and Fetter Lanes; Holborn, 
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especially Saffron Hill leading into Field Lane; Cripplegate; Smithfield; 
Whitechapel; Bankside; Thieving Lane around Westminster Abbey; The 
Savoy and Covent Garden up to St Giles in Westminster. These areas held 
a quarter of the entire population of London, and consisted main 
paupers. Soon Hitchin was a familiar figure in every tavern, brothel 
eating house between Temple Bar and Aldgate; he is known to have 
rendezvous in the following coffee houses and alehouses: Masey’s C 
House, Old Change; Mear’s Coffee House, St Paul’s House Court, ne 
own home; Hatton’s, Basinghall Street, where he read the mo 
newspapers for advertisements offering rewards for stolen property; 
Woolpack, alehouse, Foster Lane, where he wrote his blackmail letters; 
Cross Keys, Holborn; King’s Head, Ivy Lane, where he lunched with 
thieves; Queen’s Head, Paternoster Row; The Blue Boar, Barbican, where 
he made plans with thieves; the Clerkenwell Workhouse, where he had a 
gang of young pickpocket boys; and the Three Tuns and the Black Horse, 
both in Moorfields, where he distributed the booty to his men. He was 
frequently seen crossing Moorfields in the evenings, witha troop ofragged 
pickpocket boys in attendance. 
In 1713 Hitchin was temporarily suspended because of complaints that 
he was abusing his office; however, he was reinstated on promise of good 
behaviour. He first made contact with Wild in that year, probably through 
two of his boys, Christopher Plummer and William Field, who were both 
in the Compter at the same time as Wild; they begana partnership that was 
to last for only a year. They seem to have become jealous of one another, 
and soon were again pursuing their separate careers. In 1718 Hitchin 
attacked Wildin A True Discovery of the Conduct of Receivers and Thief-Takers, 
libelling Wild as ‘the king of the gipsies, ... King among the thieves, and 
Lying-master-general of England, Captain-general of the Army of plunder- 
ers’; he exposed his crimes and those of his conspirators, including Wild’s 
pickpocket wife, Mary Milliner, ‘a common night-walker’, and generally 
lamented that London had ‘become a receptacle for a den of thieves and 
robbers, and all sorts of villainous persons and practices.’29 
Wild immediately published a counter-attack, An Answer To A Late 
Insolent Libel... With a Diverting Scene of a Sodomitish Academy (1718), in 
which he weakly denied some of the charges, but fulminated against the 
Marshal ‘and his Man the Buckle-Maker’, calling Hitchin ‘my old master in 
iniquity’ and listing some of the Marshal’s crimes: that he objected to those 
who would transfer whores from bawdy houses to houses of correction, 
‘for those persons very much lessen his interest in suppressing houses of 
lewdness, the keepers whereof have been generally pensioners to him. I 
can produce persons who will make it appear, that several houses of ill 
fame are supported by quarterly payments to him’; that he has extorted 
money from both the guilty and the innocent to protect their reputation 
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against imputations of libertinism; that he has tried to nana Se 
oes from taverns of the best reputation; that he — ‘in the s ‘ 
ee mrnten and knotted wig, with sword by his side’ — ae 
eae ne thell-cat’ crew at ‘an alehouse Pa aero i : fe 
* : i . heir doings, and to 5 
ae ghee sr aE of the gigantic city donee 
pepe nothing but a cloven foot to personate, in all respects, his 
Ww 
ae irs se ane out with an account of an incident at a oe 
See the Marshal took his man ue mercer o es 3 ee " 
>tol uce him 
ne — ee hdexieoeeees Teahal was greeted with we titles 
iti aie aid Ladyship which he explained to ne ot 
f ' ~ ” Inside, the mollies ‘ 
aoe ee ores ps cece airs and voices, and told 
i “eh ae ought to be Whipp’d for not coming to School ac: 
pon Th ei was very merry at this assembly, ‘and Dallied wit 
oem - with a great deal of Pleasure.’ But then some men fore 
Peat vette expected to meet with in that place.’ He lost the er © 
ee J 1 es fice Sct to spoil their diversions. Going out, he to ie 
sot ie du the others would probably have the impudence to make 
eeu aad those which regularly occurred at ‘a noted House in 
cles ooh fe such men dressed themselves as women to enieniat 
pee qebe Inclinations’, with whom they would capes Etc’. a 
ea he omise to ‘be reveng’d on these Smock fac’d youns nee 
ee <a their usual Hours and customary Walks pigs: 
re ot e mare aes in Fleet Street ‘to Apprehend them in their 
ee e’ In due course several men in women’s clothing an 
atten rears to the Compter. Next morning they were taken ie ae 
holiest or, still in their dresses: ‘Some were compleatly Rigg’d in 
ae + 1 sid fine lac’d Shoes, Furbelow Scarves, and Masks; Rees 
=a od some wate dressed like Shepherdesses; others like Mi : 
sree ae fine aoe Hatts, Wastcoats and Petticoats, and others ha 
aati oie and painted, and wore very son ale mee. 
i i duced.’ These mollies were 
sa alain CS eaoinenee through the streets ae, in ae oe 
, ides ime’ m ‘threaten’d the Marsha 
fiers ce ennai early ee. Hitchin accordingly applied a 
he L ee) M — and they were released; one young genious died o 
ae at oon after his release." (Is it possible that the ‘noted cera 
i ee Mother Clap’s, or was her establishment not flourishing 
in 


as early as 1717?) 
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N public action resulted from the mutual slanders in this pamphle 
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war, but at the trials which finally led to Wild’s hanging on 24 May | 
charges were again made which substantially supported the accusa 
from both sides. After Wild was cut down from the gallows, the 
received five shillings per man to convey his body to the Curdigan’s 
Charing Cross (where Ned Courtney had worked as an alehouse | 
from whence it was supposed to be carried to Surgeon’s Hall { 
anatomised. In the event, the coachmen were paid by Wild’s wife to 
the body from the alehouse to St Pancras Churchyard, where jf 
decently interred on 25 May. : 
Evidence was given against Wild by William Field, who once was o} 
Hitchin’s men; Field himself was eventually hanged, and he is the pel 
upon whom ‘Fitch’ in John Gay’s The Beggar’s Opera (1728) was mod 
(Wild of course is ‘Peachum’). Field’s own sub-gang included Jai 
Dalton, whose Genuine Narrative (1728) is an invaluable record of infor 
tion concerning the mollies, and is often referred to throughout this at) 
Dalton led a very heterosexual life and was hanged for robberies in 17% 
In an illustration of Wild on his procession to the gallows, passing b 
Sepulchre’s, in Captain Charles Johnson’s Lives of the Highwaymen (1 
the portly figure immediately behind the cart is Charles Hitchin, wh 
course remained as Under City Marshal until his own fall. Hitchin was 
actually dismissed from office until after finishing his six months in p 
— on the grounds of not having attended to his duties for the pas 
months, ; 
It is of course ironic that a homosexual should have earned part 6 
living by overseeing or regulating’ heterosexual bawdy houses; the D 
Lane Ladies certainly got their revenge upon him at last. He and | 
accomplices must have moved easily between the criminal underwe 
and the molly subculture. It is also likely that Hitchin protected the m 
houses. No doubt those investigations which led to Wild’s apprehe 
and conviction also led, via a subsidiary investigation of Hitchin, to 
raids upon the molly houses, and played themselves out in the conylethy 
of Hitchin. It is more than just a remarkable coincidence that the 
major purges of the early eighteenth century — against Jonathan Wi 


gang and against the molly houses — were both directed by Mr Jones, | 
Constable of the Holborn division, in 1725/26. 
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6. Jonathan Wild being taken ina cart to be hanged at ‘Tyb 
Behind him rides the Under City Marshal Charles I] 
who will supervise the hanging. Less than a your | 
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Hitchin himself would be pilloried and imprisoned i 
attempted sodomy. 
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(6) St James’s 


But to return to our survey of molly London. Just west of Charing Cro 
(where a molly named Tolson kept a brandy shop in the late 1720s,22an 
where Whale and Horner were pilloried for keeping a molly house), wi 
come to St James’s Square and Pall Mall, site of the Royal Oak molly housé 
kept by George Whittle. Further south, on the walk between the Mall an 
the Roan, near Whitehall, Joseph Stone was robbed and beaten an 
threatened with being accused of sodomy. At the end of the Mall next t 
Buckingham House, John Casey robbed Francis Godelard on 5 Novembe 
1721, then accused him of sodomy in an attempt to evade capture (to be 
discussed in Chapter 8). The south side of the Park is cited as a molly 
Market in the London Journal, and several molly incidents are recorded ag 
happening in St James’s Park, much frequented by obliging soldiers. For 
example, on the morning of Sunday 20 August 1727, a foot-soldier anda 
chairman were caught in the act on the grass — one was carried to the 
Savoy, the other to the Gatehouse;?4 in January 1727/8 a certain Ar 
rowsmith accosted a sentinel and offered to give him ‘a Green Gown upon 
the Grass’, that is, to have sex with him, leaving grass stains upon his 
clothing (from the heterosexual slang phrase which forms the basis of the 
song ‘Greensleeves’);* and Parliament Street, according to the extortion- 
ist William Cane, was still a known cruising ground as late as the early 
nineteenth century.** William Gent, alias Mademoiselle Gent, was a 
tradesman ‘in Westminster’ in 1726, along with his boyfriend John Whale, 
alias Peggy Whale.®” John Croucher, a coachman to ‘a gentleman in 
Westminster’, was convicted of sodomitical practices and stood in the 
pillory in New Palace Yard in October 1727.38 The notoriety of the area, 
even much later, is well attested to by the chapter on ‘the unnaturalists’ in 
The Fruit Shop, 1766, tellingly subtitled ‘A Companion to St. James’s 
Street’. 

Some areas well beyond central London had their molly districts as well. 
In July 1727, police were given information ‘that a Party of Sodomites had 
their Tail Quarters at an empty House near the Bowling Green at 
Marylebone’, to the northwest, beyond Tyburn. A group of constables 
investigated on the evening of Sunday, 30 July, ‘and found 8 of them, one 
of whom made his Escape, but the other 7 were taken and carried before 
a Justice of Peace, who committed 5 of them to New-Prison, discharged 
one, and admitted the other to Bail.’8® This curious incident was widely 
reported in the journals of the following week — The Weekly Journal, The 
British Journal, The London Journal, and The Country Journal. Two men 
known as Dip-Candle Mary, a tallow chandler, and Aunt May, an uphol- 
sterer, worked in The Borough, i.e. Southwark, just south across the 


q 


Thames. Sukey Bevell’s molly house was in The Mi 
Haws sometime before 1728 was 
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nt, Southwark. Sukey 
picked up by ‘H[o]n the lat[e] C—y 
carried to ‘a Bowling-Green House at 
r tried ‘to commit filthy 
convicted of 


MI’, probably a titled gentleman, 
eee to the northeast, where the latte 3 
Actions.’4! And to the east, John Painter and John as see 
having engaged in sodomitical practices on Stepney cee orch, 
pilloried in nearby Ratcliffe Gardens in See 1 7 age ee 
ly nineteenth century Moorfields seems I 
€ eS dees though many of the other districts ee Gai 
‘i ix of Sodom (1813) notes that there a 
Ve ed. Holloway in the Phoenix of 
[molly houses] about town’, specifically ane ms ths Piece en “ 
i the Obelisk, e 2 
Blackman Street in The Borough, one near Se iis 
i i ishopsgate Street, and of cour 
one in the neighbourhood of Bishop Rei 
i He adds further that “breec 
infamous one, The Swan in Vere Street. ' 
Rais are to be found strolling in the Inns of Court, the rae wr 
bce ted’.43 Holloway, a lawyer himself, was quite surprise se is 
Temple was noted for heterosexual prostitution. Joke Number inj 


Miller’s Jestbook (1739) makes this clear: Ke aoa ae Re ae 
; T e, that ifshe 
wench, who constantly ply’d about the see ena ae oS 


in her head, as she had in her tail, she wou 
in all England.” 


Chapter 5 


Maiden Names and Little Sports 


(1) The Female Dialect 


Be molly subculture as a unified subculture, rather than simply a disparate 
co aes of people and their behaviour, was reinforced by the communal 
He ofa Sat eed aniee a private lexicon whose terms were relatively 
nown to the culture-at-large, just as in the twentie 
: th century hetero- 
sexuals have been generally unfamiliar with the meaning of the cies thal 
gays coe a to make themselves known only to one another, or which 
ey habitually acquire through constant use in 
the gay subculture. 
ie gay slang is abundant — there are more than 20,000 auch tea 
a number which we cannot hope to match in the early stages of the 
subculture in the eighteenth century. “" 
ee men within the molly subculture developed their own molly slan 
ed the Female Dialect, consisting largely of Maiden Names with which 
: ey wo christened one another.2 Such sobriquets were usually 
receded by a form of Madam or Miss: for example, th 
Blackwell,? Miss Kitten, alias Mr Oviat.4 Mi es bra seit 
ell, . at,’ Miss Fanny Knight, Miss I 
(i.e. Mistress) Anne Pa sie rear ee 
ge, the clerk at Sukey Bevell’s,5 i 
oe » and Mrs Girl of 
eee nce ee Margaret, etymologically related, provide the 
aiden Names: Moll Irons, Flying Horse Moll, P 
ate Molly, Black Moll perha flee : edntitied 24 
; oll, ps Moll King (a street robber ict 
ieee ee before 1721), China Mary fame - 
utcher in Butcher Row), Orange Ma , 
in ow), ry (an orange merchant), Gart 
rt ate Mary (alias Queen Irons), Dip-Candle Mary (a hen cate 
sei mall Coal Mary.’ There are occasional aunties: Aunt Greer, Aunt 
ay (an upholsterer), and Aunt England (a soap-boiler).® Pethaps the 
auntie role — the older, more experienced homosexual to whom younger 
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entrants into the subculture look for commiseration and advice on how to 
survive in a hostile society and how to behave within the subculture — was 
jlready beginning to develop. There were some prestigious names (which 
the modern gay subculture would call piss-elegant): Princess Seraphina the 
butcher, Queen Irons, probably a blacksmith,° the Countess of Camomile, 
Lady Godiva, a waiter, and the Duchess of Gloucester, a butcher."® 

The Maiden Names were suggested by a wide range of physiognomic 
characteristics, occupational status, geographical origins, and personality 
traits. Flying Horse Moll must have been a serving man ata tavern named 
The Flying Horse; Orange Deb, alias Martin Macintosh, was an orange 
seller;!! Mr Powell was called St Dunstan’s Kate because he lived near St 
Dunstan’s Church or even worked within the church, Kate Hutton was ‘an 
old Man that never wears a Shirt’, Hanover Kate probably was from 
Germany, Nurse Mitchell was a barber, Tub Nan and Hardware Nan 
possibly sold such utensils, Old Fish Hannah and Young Fish Hannah were 
probably fish mongers, Susan Guzzle was a gentleman’s manservant who 
presumably was a hearty drinker, Johannah the Ox-Cheek Woman pre- 
sumably had either big jowls or a big bottom, and Thumbs and Waist 
Jenny must have been sylph-like.!? Sukey, though a genuine name, was 
frequent: Sukey Pisquill, Sukey Hawes, Sukey Bevell, which support 
Dunton’s 1707 claim that pick-ups were addressed as Sukey. Other more 
obviously feminine names were Ellinor Roden and Rose Gudger.!* (Nurse 
Mitchell the barber, incidentally, may have been John Mitchell, who was 
scheduled to appear on behalf of James Dalton at the latter’s trial for 
assault and robbery in 1730, but it was noted that Mitchell had once stood 
in the pillory for falsely charging a man with sodomy, so he was not 
admitted for evidence.)" 

The Maiden Names which the mollies assumed bore no relation to any 
specific male-female role-playing in terms of sexual behaviour. For ex- 
ample, Fanny Murray was ‘an athletic Bargeman’, Lucy Cooper was ‘an 
Herculean Coal-heaver’, and Kitty Fisher was ‘a deaf tyre Smith’. Nor was 
there always a direct correspondence between their feigned names and 
their calling in life: ‘Kitty Cambric is a Coal Merchant; Miss Selina, a 
Runner at a Police office; Black-eyed Leonora, a Drummer [of the 
Guards]; Pretty Harriet, a Butcher; .. . and Miss Sweet Lips, a Country 


Grocer.’ 


Princess Seraphina, briefly mentioned in Dalton’s Narrative of 1728, 
made a quite unexpected appearance in court in 1732. John Cooper, a 
butcher, prosecuted Thomas Gordon, an unemployed servant, for assault- 
ing him in Chelsea Fields and stealing his clothes and money on 30 May 
1732. This was the night of the Whit Monday holiday, when many people 
were out drinking and making merry. Cooper claimed that they met ata 
night cellar and drank three hot pints of beer together, then went fora 
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morning walk as the weather was nice, and when they reached a seclud | 
stand of trees Gordon took out a knife and forced Cooper to stri off h 
a and exchange them with Gordon’s clothes. Gordon said that 
ooper charged him with robbery, he would swear Cooper was asodomi 
and had given him the clothes to let him bugger Gordon Cooper 


ae to reveal that Cooper was what we now call a ‘drag queen’ 
ma cs, aed of the night cellar where they had drank them 
and Buff (that’s gin and ale made hot), said that Co 

3 oper frequentl 

ee to her cellar with Christopher (Kitt) Sandford, a hae ae oul 
ae les, and was arunner who carried messages between such gentlemen: 
6 one of them as you call Molly Culls, he gets his Bread that way; to m 
certain Knowledge he has got many a Crown under some Gentleme fe . 
going of sodomiting Errands.’ “7 
x ee a washerwoman revealed that she had overheard Cooper and 
ao on arguing in a pub, Cooper demanding his clothes back and 
pes to a Gordon of robbery, Gordon saying he was entitled 

e clothes and threatening to accuse Cooper of sod 
. She endedh 
testimony with the startling revelation th ‘i eee ly 
t John Cooper wa 
known in the district as the Prin “phi i cose 
cess Seraphina. The judge 
aback that she had to re j ar aati ett ani” 
peat what she had just said, and one can i i 

; magin 
oe iy suddenly becoming very attentive at this interesting turn of event 
r story was confirmed by Mary Poplet, the keeper of the Two Sugal 


Loaves public house in D 
rury Lane 4 : 
testimony: ry , who astonished the court with her 


I have known her Highness a pretty while, she us’d to come to 
my House from Mr. Tull, to enquire after some Gentlemen of 
no very good Character; I have seen her several times in 
Women’s Cloaths, she commonly us’d to wear a white Gown 
and a scarlet Cloak, with her Hair frizzled and curl’d all rou 4 
her Forehead; and then she would so flutter her Fan, and ee 
such fine Curt’sies, that you would not have known ier from i 
Woman: She takes great Delight in Balls and Masquerades, and 
always chuses to appear at them ina Female Dress, that Saeiadh 
have the Satisfaction of dancing with fine Caniamen I bee 
heard that she had any other Name than the Princess Seraphinia 


pee eee se fine clothes, and obtained a warrant for Gordon's 
at a brandy shop in Drury Lane. He bro i 
’ ught the pros i 
him, which was a mi S Nake (he cco 
stake, for not only did G 
z ordon make the counter 
charge that he had threatened to make, but a host of witnesses cameé 
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Mary Ryley, one of the serving girls at the pub, said she knew the Princess 


very well, that he sometimes worked as a nurse, and that he dressed as a 
woman at the last masquerade, the Ridotto al Fresco at Vauxhall. Mary 


Robinson, a respectable lady, said that she and Cooper shared the same 
Mantua-makers in the Strand. He once asked to borrow her suit of red 
damask because it ‘looked mighty pretty’; he wanted it to go to Mrs Green’s 
in Nottingham Court by the Seven Dials where he was to meet some fine 
gentlemen. Mrs Green occasionally lent him a velvet scarf and gold watch. 
He wanted to borrow her laced pinners for the Vauxhall Ridotto, but 
settled for Madam Nuttal’s mob cap and one of her smocks. 

After the masquerade Mrs Robinson said ‘And did you make a good 
Hand ofit, Princess?’ ‘No, Madam’, said Cooper, ‘I pick’d up two Men, who 
had no Money, but however they proved to be my old Acquaintance, and 
very good Gentlewomen they were.’ One of these gentlemen ‘went to the 
Masquerade in a Velvet Domine, and pick’d up an old Gentlemen, and went 
to Bed with him, but as soon as the old Fellow found that he had got a Man 
by his Side, he cry’d out, Murder.’ The other gentleman, alas, had since 
been transported for counterfeiting masquerade tickets. 

Cooper lived at No. 11, Eagle Court, in the Strand, with Mr and Mrs 
Tull, whom he nursed through a salivation. He was their friend rather than 
a domestic servant; other lodgers were Mr Levit and Mr Sydney. The 
Princess was liked by all the women of her neighbourhood, and we can 
easily imagine her sitting down with them for a quiet cup of teaand a good 
gossip. The only person who disliked her was her cousin, a distiller in 
Warder Street (modern Wardour Street), who once gave her a shilling and 
told her to go about her business and not to scandalise the neighbours. 
Cooper’s prosecution of Gordon was really no more than a quarrel that 
had got out of control and could not be stopped once the wheels had been 
set in motion. He was egged on by two men who expected a reward for 
capturing the supposed thief. But it had no disastrous consequences for 
either defendant or plaintiff; Gordon was acquitted as an honest working 
man, and no charges were brought against the Princess.!° 

Masquerades flourished in London from the 1720s onward, and took 
place in assembly rooms, theatres, brothels, public gardens, and molly 
houses. The commercial masquerades were quasi-carnivals first organised 
by the impresario John James Heidegger at the Haymarket Theatre from 
1717 onwards. His ‘Midnight Masquerades’ were tremendously success- 
ful, and drew 800 people a week. They provided many people with the 
opportunity to explore fetishism and transvestism. Men disguised them- 
selves as witches, bawds, nursing maids and shepherdesses, while women 
dressed as hussars, sailors, cardinals and Mozartian boys. In the early days 
of the fashion, Richard Steele went to one where a parson called him a 
pretty fellow and tried to pick him up, and Horace Walpole passed for an 
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old woman at a masquerade in 1742. The opportunities for illicit assig 
tions provoked a host of anti-masquerade satires, and many tracts W 
mainly devoted to attacking the mollies who attended them, supposed 
imitating infamous homosexual cross-dressers such as Sporus, Caligu 
and Heliogabalus."” 


(2) Masquerades 


The molly houses emerged at the same time as London’s coffee houses an 
the first music halls, and bear some resemblance to the latter. Sadler" 
Wells in Islington, London’s first music hall, built by Thomas Sadler i 
1683, beganas little more than a room or two where apprentices and maids 
drank ale and ate cheesecake while fiddlers were scraping and humming} 
Ned Ward’s descriptions of such places!® does not much differ from his 
descriptions of the molly houses, anda quick glance inside one of the latter 
might have seemed to reveal only apprentices and maids, for on special 
occasions some of the men dressed as women. This has led some moderti 
historians to claim that the molly clubs were frequented predominantly by 
transvestites, but this is to seriously overstate the case.!? Only a few 
documents mention transvestism, and in nearly every instance it is clear 
that female garb was reserved for the occasional masquerade ball or a very 
special ceremony known as ‘lying-in’. On 28 December 1725 a group of 
95 men were apprehended in a molly house in Hart Street near Covent 
Garden and were arrested for dancing and misbehaving themselves, ‘and 
obstructing and opposing the Peace Officers in the Execution of their 
Duty.’ They were dressed in ‘Masquerade Habits’ and were suspected of 
being sodomites because several of them had previously stood in the 
pillory on that account; but they were dressed in a range of costumes, not 
all of which were female, and the date suggests a special holiday event 
rather than a familiar practice. It is interesting to note that they did not 
submit sheepishly to their arrest, but put up a show of resistance. Presently 
90 of them were secured in various prisons, and granted their own 
recognisances to the spring sessions, but no true bills of indictment were 
found, perhaps because they all absconded.”° 

Accounts of habitual male transvestism are extremely rare, and of 
doubtful authenticity. A case in point is an episode recounted by the 
anonymous author of Hell upon Earth in 1729. He claims to have been in 
the company of a grave merchant, an ancient gentlewoman, a young 
Irishman, and two young ladies ona stage-coach journey from Bristol. In 
the morning the Irishman bragged to him how he had enjoyed the 
embraces of both young women during the night. ‘But how was he struck 
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with Shame and Confusion, when he found the two young Ladies 


metamorphos’d into two young Gentlemen, that for their diversion, and 
to pass the Time away, had purposely put on the Disguise to conceal their 


Sex, and had assum’d an Air suitable to their Appearance, to mortify some 


fond, conceited, passionate and whining Enamorado.”! This is patently a 
fabricated joke of the ‘stupid Irishman’ variety, and even then there is no 
suggestion that the young gentlemen’s behaviour was habitual or that they 
were homosexual. 

For slightly more trustworthy evidence we must turn to Ned Ward’s 
pamphlet of 1709, in which he says that the mollies ‘are so far degenerated 
{rom all Masculine Deportment that they rather fancy themselves Women, 
imitating all the little Vanities that Custom has reconcil’d to the Female 
Sex, affecting to speak, walk, talk, curtsy, cry, scold, & mimic all manner 
of Effeminacy.’2 And in one of the 1727 trials we learn that ‘they would 
_,. Dance and make Curtsies, and mimick the Voices of Women.” 

The student of human behaviour is justifiably curious about precisely 
what went on in a molly house, and it seems unkind to leave such things 
to the imagination, even though the anonymous writer of Sodom and Onan 
in 1776 felt that the mollies’ 


... Little Sports, 

Unrival’d in Chinese or Turkish Courts: 
Their Christ’nings, Lyings-in, Abortions; 
Their Caudle-makings, fifty foul Distortions, 
Unfit for public repetition, 

Shou’d be refer’d to Spanish Inquisition.” 


When these ‘foul Distortions’ are fully revealed, we discover that, though 
licentious and genial, they were not nearly so ‘foul’ as our author would 
have us believe, nor even so lost in hedonistic squalor as that pictured in 
William Hogarth’s illustration ‘The Orgy’. On the contrary, their enter- 
tainments were conducted with no little decorum, and were contained 
within a well-structured organisation such as that at Sukey Bevell’s molly 
house in the Mint: ‘The Stewards are Miss Fanny Knight, and Aunt 
England; and pretty Mrs. Anne Page officiates as Clark. One of the 
Beauties of this Place is Mrs. Girl of Redriff, and with her, (or rather him) 
dip Candle-Mary a Tallow Chandler in the Burrough, and Aunt May an 
Upholsterer in the same place, are deeply in Love: Nurse Mitchell is a 
Barber of this Society; but those which are call’d the topping Beauties of 
this Place, have no Occasion for Men of his Occupation.”” (This probably 
means that some of them wore their hair long so they could pile it up upon 
their heads on gala occasions.) 

The most spectacular evidence for the mollies’ occasional female 
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identification was their performance in a highly formalised ritual durin 
their ‘Festival Nights’ known as ‘mock birth’ or ‘lying-in’. According to Ne 
Ward, ‘Not long since[,] they cushioned up one of their Brethern, of 
rather Sisters, according to Female Dialect, disguising him in a Woman’g 
Night-Gown, Sarsanet Hood, & Night-rail[,] who when the Company were 
men, was to mimick a woman, produce a jointed Baby they had provided, 
which wooden Offspring was to be afterwards Christened, whilst one ina. 
High Crown’d Hat, I am [t]old old Bedlam’s Pinner, representing a 
Country Midwife, & another dizen’d up in a Huswife’s Coif for a Nurse & 
all the rest of an impertinent Decorum of a Christening.’ And according 
to James Dalton in 1728, ‘they sometimes have a Lying-inn, when one of 
them is plac’d in a Chair, and the others attending with Napkins, a Bason 
of Water, &c. Susan Guzzle, a Gentleman’s Servant, is the Midwife, and 
with a great Deal of Ceremony, a jointed Baby is brought from under 
the Chair he sits on. Mrs May was sometimes since brought to Bed of 
a Cheshire Cheese, Madam Blackwell and Aunt England, standing 
Gossips.’?” 

This ceremony may seem so grotesque as to impress itself vividly upon 
our imaginations, and prompt us to look at it more closely. I doubt very — 
much that mock birth is simply an erotic game or merely an imitation or 
parody of an important event in a woman’s life. Whatever meanings or 
values the ritual may have acquired by the eighteenth century, it almost 
certainly originated as an act of imitative magic designed to cast off — 
sickness or evil spirits. Thus in a New Guinea tribe we hear of the Labuni, 
a disease- spirit in short petticoats, who is believed to enter humans by the 
rectum. Healing women would then perform a ritual by which the Labuni 
is ejected per rectum. So also among the Mohave Indians, when transves- 
tite men mimic pregnancy and childbirth, and go to the fringes of the camp 
grounds where they are ceremonially delivered of stones. A host of other 
examples of the phenomenon — called couvade — can be gleaned from 
anthropological surveys .?8 

A more direct parallel can be found less than a century earlier — 
performed in the royal bedchamber where King James I lay on his 
deathbed. A grype —a young pig — was brought into the room dressed up 
as a baby. This infant — even more ludicrous than a pair of bellows — was 
duly delivered of the mother (one of the court ladies) by the Duchess of 
Buckingham, dressed as the midwife, and held while the baptismal service 
was read from a prayer-book by a courtier dressed as a bishop. When the 
christening concluded, the bewildered pig was chased squealing out of the 
room, much to the merriment of all and sundry. When the Duke of 
Buckingham — who had stood as the ‘godfather’ — was subsequently 
accused of blasphemy for organising this farce, he dismissed the charge by 
saying that it was merely to make the King laugh. And so it did. But also, 
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suggests Margaret Murray in God of the Witches, “The ceremony was 
obviously to transfer the pain from which the King was suffering, to an 
animal, and is the only complete account of the rite.’?? It should be noted 
that the magical logic of transference would have been apparent had 


James himself ‘given birth’ to the pig-baby. The incident is not recorded 


in sufficient detail to indicate whether or not the King participated more 
directly than as a bemused spectator, or whether or not any of the laughter 
was stimulated by innuendos about the similarities of sickness and preg- 
nancy, the sick-bed and the lying-in bed. Neither is the molly rite recorded 
in sufficient detail concerning the ‘mother’s’ actions — for example, 
whether or not ‘a great Deal of Ceremony’ included such things as screams 
to imitate the pain of childbirth, bearing-down, and so forth — or how it 
was determined which molly would play the mother. 

Of course the mollies would not have been consciously aware of the 
more primitive significance of mock birth, but their own rites may well 
have served the same function. But what was the suffering which the rite 
was to have mitigated? Geza Roheim suggests that the New Guinea rites 
‘symbolise disease as the consequence of repressed homosexual desire.’ It 
might be more accurate to add ‘and also oppressed homosexual desire’. 
The mollies were under daily pressures from a hostile society not to 
express their natural emotions, or run the risk of being hanged or publicly 
shamed in the pillory. Occasional ‘lyings-in’ could serve to relieve their 
collective anxiety through outrageous fun, and what today is called ‘camp’ 
behaviour. Theoretically it could also relieve the tension of guilt, but there 
is no evidence that the mollies felt guilty about their natures; that would 
come with the advent of psychology in the nineteenth century. During the 
eighteenth century, fear of being hanged was the more likely cause of 
anxiety. 

Mock birth is not so much a case of aping heterosexuals or even 
mimicking women, as a means of blunting the end of heterosexual 
prejudice. The mollies were the scapegoats of society, and their own sub- 
society similarly needed a scapegoat, be it a wooden doll or a Cheshire 
cheese. A more learned molly might have been aware of Plutarch’s Life of 
Theseus, in which we learn that at the annual feast of Gorpiaeus on the 
island of Cyprus, a boy dresses up as Ariadne, lies upon the altar in the 
sacred grove of Venus Ariadne, screams and struggles in imitation of 
childbirth, and ritually gives birth to an image representing the child of 
Theseus. As with the mock birth cited above, this also is a variation upon 
the scapegoat motif, wherein one person undergoes pain for the sake of 
the tribe, and his actions guarantee the renewal of another annual cycle of 
the seasons. The mother is impersonated by a boy because the world is 
believed to go topsy-turvy once a year in order to renew itself (just as an 
hour-glass is turned upside down to begin again each cycle), and hence the 
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‘natural’ order of procreation is appropriately inverted by a transvestite 

It is possible that ‘lying-in’ served the same mythical and tribal function 
for the molly clubs as they did in the primordial past. The ritual survived 
virtually unchanged well into the early nineteenth century. Sometime 
between 1810 and 1814 several people in Clements Lane ‘near the new 
Church in the Strand were seized in the very act of giving caudle to theif 
lying-in women, and the new-born infants personated by large dolls! and 
so well did they perform the characters they assumed, that one miscreant 
escaped the vigilance of the officers and the examining magistrates, and 
was discharged as a woman!’*’ J can find no references to similar rites in 
the later nineteenth-century subculture, nor any evidence that it was 1 


practised in the twentieth-century gay subculture, nor any suggestion as to 
why it has gone out of fashion. 


(3) Molly Marriages 


ie mee more commonplace practice among the mollies was that of 
Marrying’, about which we have few specific details though the act itself 


is frequently referred to. Quite often the term is merely synonymous with 


‘fucking’, and few can gainsay that this euphemism is superior to the other 
alternative, the lawyers’ ‘sodomitically assaulting’. Even if a molly house 
had its own Marrying Room, the nuptials celebrated therein generally 
involved only the most temporary bonds of intimacy and seldom lasted 
longer than the ‘Wedding Night’. The men would ‘go out by Couples into 
another Room on the same Floor, to be marry’d, as they call’d it’, and 
‘when they came back they would tell what they had been doing, which in 
their Dialect they call’d Marrying’;*! this is somewhat analogous to publish- 
ing the banns, but unlikely to include any vows of fidelity. Indeed, at 
George Whittle’s ‘Chapel’ at the Royal Oak, Ned Courtney was ‘helped to 
two or three Husbands.’ 
Occasionally, however, Marrying went beyond a single Wedding Night 
— or even successive Wedding Nights — and was celebrated with at least 
some of the formality of the heterosexual equivalent. One Sukey Hawes 
for example, informed James Dalton of a Wedding that took place Fcmeal 
1728, between Moll Irons, presumably a blacksmith, and another molly 
who was a butcher. The bridal pair were attended by two ‘Bridesmaids’ 
Princess Seraphina the butcher of Butcher-Row, and Miss Kitten (alias Mr 
Oviat, ‘who sometime since stood in the pillory’). Two other members of 
the party were Powell, alias St Dunstan’s Kate, and Madam Blackwell, men 
who themselves were ‘deeply in Love’ with one another. (Dalton meee 
that John Potter, who was convicted in 1727 or 1728 for stealing rich 
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hangings from the Duke of Montague, was testified against by none other 
than Madam Blackwell.*) 

Their functions at the nuptials are not specified, nor is there any 
mention of persons serving such roles as best man or priest. At Sukey 
Bevell’s molly ‘Club’ in the Mint we have noticed the existence of Stewards, 
a Clerk and even a Barber; and some ceremonies there may have required 
a master of ceremonies, perhaps a figure such as Eccleston who guarded 
the door to the marrying room at Mother Clap’s. Such functionaries no 
doubt served various matrimonial roles in some of the molly houses, 
though we find not the slightest allusion to a bona fide minister — or even 
mock-minister — officiating at such ceremonies until Rev. John Church 
performed those duties for the Vere Street Coterie in the early 1800s (the 
subject of Chapter 12). So despite a fair number of references to Chapels, 
Marrying Rooms, Wedding Nights, Husbands and Spouses, it seems likely 
that molly marriages seldom acquired the paraphernalia or significance of 
heterosexual marriages. Mating or pair-bonding is nevertheless docu- 
mented in several instances, as previously noted: Moll Irons and the 
butcher were married to one another; St Dunstan’s Kate and Madam 
Blackwell were ‘deeply in Love’, Robert Whale and York Horner who were 
jointly convicted for keeping a molly house lived together as a couple; Dip- 
Candle Mary and Aunt May were ‘deeply in Love’. 

Inall these instances, and others, the terms of endearment were ‘special 
Sweetheart’, ‘Husband’ and ‘Spouse’; curiously enough, there is no 
recorded use of the term ‘wife’. Physically and verbally the molly marriage 
consisted of two husbands. At the very least this makes etymological sense, 
for the word ‘marry’ comes from the Latin maritus, meaning ‘husband’ 
(from mas, maris, ‘man’): there is no linguistic reason why one husband 
should not take another husband. Nor is there any reason for us to assume 
that molly partners would adopt distinctive gender roles in their relation- 
ships; they both adopted female roles in so far as they both assumed 
Maiden Names at their festive gatherings, but sexually there is no indica- 
tion of a strict dichotomy between inserter and receptor roles. In many 
molly houses all-round effeminate mimicry was the order of the day during 
times of merry-make, but we nowhere see the insistence upon butch- 
femme role-playing which plagued so many relationships in the mid- 
twentieth-century gay subculture, where partners all too often aped the 
stereotypes of heterosexual romance. 

A number of the mollies were in fact legally married to women. The 
documents are too incomplete for us to be very certain about the ratio of 
married men to bachelors, but my general impression is that of those men 
who were sufficiently accepting of their own homosexuality to become 
active participants in the molly subculture and thus come to our attention, 
fewer than one-fifth simultaneously maintained a heterosexual marriage: 
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more than four-fifths were either bachelors, or widowers, or their wivé 


were separated from them. Men who strictly speaking were bisexual 


probably would not have become actively involved with the organised 
molly subculture for fear that their wives and family would hear of it} 
instead of contributing to the social life of the subculture, they sought 
same-sex partners in privies and cruising grounds or simply at haphazard, 


Today most men convicted for ‘gross indecency’ in toilets and saunas are 


either married or have an occupation especially vulnerable to scandal 


(teacher, clergyman and so forth), anda similar pattern emerges from the — 


early eighteenth-century documents. It is not too surprising, for example, 
that William Brown, captured in the Moorfields cruising grounds, had 
been a married man for about 13 years, while the men convicted as a direct 
result of the raids upon the molly houses in 1726 were obviously more 
homosexual than heterosexual. Thomas Wright, George Kedger and 
Thomas Phillips were unmarried; Gabriel Lawrence had been married for 
11 years, but his wife had died seven years earlier (he had one child, aged 
13); George Whittle had been married, but his wife had been dead for two 
years (he had two children, one still living), though the court may have 
acquitted him partly because of his defence that ‘I was going to marry 
another Woman, a Widow, just before this Misfortune broke out’; William 
Griffin was married and had several children, but did not live with his wife; 
of this group only Martin Mackintosh apparently lived with his wife. 

It is doubtful that the documents have distorted the facts regarding 
heterosexual status, for a marriage alliance would have been brought 
forward whenever possible as good character testimony ata trial, and jour- 
nalists would not have missed the opportunity to exploit such a scandalous 
version of adultery to liven up their satirical pamphlets. Those pamphlet- 
eers who clearly relied upon first-hand observation seldom mention such 
heterosexual marriages, and it is unwise to put any faith in the more 
sensational pamphlets which suggest, as does a poem in The Fruit Shop of 
1766, that mollies’ ‘Women are kept for nothing but the breed.’ In Hell 
upon Earth (1729) we find an anecdote which is very likely an updated 
version of Boccaccio’s famous tale about the tables turned: one Tolson, a 
‘frequent buggerer, . .. once having caught a Foot-Soldier in Bed with his 
Wife, ... insisted upon no other Satisfaction than to commit the detestable 
Sin of Sodomy with him, which the other comply’d with, and so the Affair 
was made easy.” However, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the molly subculture was being transmuted into the margery 
subculture, and certainly by the time of the mary-ann subculture of the 
early nineteenth century, we do find a higher number of marriages 
amongst the homosexual men, and some evidence that they may have 
abused their wives. 
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(4) Rogues’ Lexicon 


The dialect of the molly:-subculture may have had much in common with 
the Rogues’ lexicon or canting dialect used by thieves, highway robbers, 
vagabonds and female prostitutes.*4 The mollies were certainly familiar 
with the Stews, or dens of heterosexual prostitution (derived from the 
medieval bathing houses used for such purposes), to which they are 
supposed to have offered innovations. That part of the molly subculture 
which is definitely known to have overlapped with the criminal under- 
world would have known such flash words as the Rumbo or the Whit for 
Newgate prison; the Spinning Ken, or Bridewell prison; a Flash Ken, or 
house frequented by thieves; the Nubbing Cheat, or gallows; to Shove the 
Tumbler, to be whipped at cart’s tail; Buttock-and-File, pickpocket whore; 
Dudds, linen; Mish, shirt; Shap, hat; Stampers, shoes; Poll, wig; Margery- 
Prater, ahen; Queer Cuffin, justice of the peace; Queer-Ken, prison house; 
Queer Booze, bad drink; to Cut Queer Whids, to use foul language; and 
Queer-Bird, man lately released from prison.” We have no proof that 
homosexuals were called queers until some 200 years later, but a phrase 
such as Queer Cull, meaning ‘a fop, a fool’, might gradually have acquired 
this meaning. 
The mollies adopted some terms currentamong thieves: they identified 
themselves as mollies, molly-culls, mollying-culls, and mollying-bitches.*® 
A moll (as in the modern phrase gun moll) was a thief’s or tramp’s harlot; 
its ultimate derivation from the Latin mollis, meaning ‘soft’? (hence our 
term ‘mollify’) makes it a suitable description for an effeminate man. A 
cull, which dates from 1660, was a thief’s mate or partner, but was 
generally used in the sense of bloke, fool, or just guy; in the cant used by 
highway robbers, a cull was the guy jostled by a pickpocket, while one of 
their most familiar enemies, the prison turn-key, was the quod cull. Culls, 
however, also meant testicles. It is not too difficult to make the transition 
from a thief and his mate to a pair of mates in the gay subculture, and on 
the whole ‘molly cull’ seems rather apt.*” 
Mollies were called sodomites, buggers, pathics, punks, and Jesuits. 
Amongst themselves, mollies in a moment of anger or playful banter 
might more likely use the epithets ‘a Bold Face’, ‘little dear Toad’, you 
bold Pullet’,®* bitch or queen. This term is derived from the Middle English 
quean, meaning whore. One of the mollies was named Queen Irons, but 
the term was far from being as commonplace as it is today, and I have 
located only a few examples. In the 1699 lottery which mentions Captain 
Rigby, a molly is caricatured as a ship named the Queen of Sheba. Alexander 
Pope in his Heroic Epistle Bounce to Fop heaps abuse upon “The Motley Race 
of Hervey queenies / And Courtly Vices, Beastly Venyes.’ (His allusion is 
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to the bisexual Lord Hervey, to be discussed in Chapter 9.) And in 
dialogue between two mollies in 1729 we overhear one enquiring of 
another, ‘Where have you been you saucy Queen?” 
The use of Maiden Names has given rise to the view that the mollies wer 
almost invariably effeminate. Effeminacy is not a simple phenomeno 
and I am not going to attempt to account for its manifestations among the 
mollies. No one has been able to demonstrate more than an incidental link 
between homosexual behaviour and effeminate mannerisms, and a higy 
torical study such as this can only go a little way towards suggesting someé 
of the social factors that tended to encourage certain kinds of behaviour, 
First and foremost, effeminacy is a form of self-advertisement. With the aid 
of exaggerated mannerisms and camp behaviour a man can deliberately 
call attention to himself and publicise his sexual availability, in exactly the 
same way that a coquette establishes contact. It is above all a tool of 
communication, a means of conveying an important message to like: 
minded men. A sense of identity arises from the reinforcement of that 
message, self-identification as a molly — not as a woman. It is an important 
distinction; as far as we can tell, gay men did not think of themselves as 
women trapped in men’s bodies until the sexologists began popularising 
this theory in the 1860s. ? 
Within the protective walls of a molly house, many men did adopt 
feminine mannerisms, names, and even clothing on special festive occa- 
sions, partly as a result of internalising society’s view of them, but mainly 
as a way of enjoying themselves and letting off steam. Outside of the clubs, 
some continued to make use of maiden names as a kind of secret signal to 
members of a confraternity, and it was common even for non-effeminate 
men to use maiden names, irrespective of sexual role or mannerisms. But 
it will be seen that most of the men mentioned throughout this study were 
neither effeminate nor particularly conspicuous in appearance and manner. 
In fact we are left with an overriding impression of vigorous and lusty 
bonhomie, which ought to persuade even the most prejudiced observer 
that the mollies were more vulgar than aesthetic, and evinced more vitality 
than effeteness. Those men who took the risk of being visible members of 
the subculture tended to reinforce amongst themselves the marks of their 
differentness, of which effeminacy was the leading stigma to be internal- 
ised. The satirical and moralistic pamphleteers do of course present the 
mollies as effeminate ‘he-whores’ without exception, but this is mere 
invective rather than description, clearly based upon homophobic preju- 
dice rather than honest observation, and in any study of homosexuality we 
have to exercise great care to distinguish self-image from satire. 
Much of the molly lexicon, including the Maiden Name tradition, origi- 
nates in the tendency of an oppressed subculture to adopt the abusive 
language with which a hostile supra-culture brands it, and then to modify 
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{in such a way as to transform a contemptuous epithet into a humorous 
jay of affection — to take the sting out of the stigma. The early church 
fathers stigmatised homosexuals as molles or sissies, and secular society 
ralled effeminate men molly-coddles and homosexuals mollies; having no 
other selfreferring terms except the even less appealing Sodomite or 
Hugger, gay men transformed Molly into a term of positive self-identifica- 
tion, in exactly the same way that the modern subculture has transformed 
Gay (which derived originally from ‘gay girl’, meaning a female prostitute) 
\nto a term of pride and selfliberation. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the Molly subculture had 
become the Margery subculture, and young male prostitutes were known 
as Margeries, a term that remained in use through the 1920s. By the early 
nineteenth century a Margery was a boy who dressed as a woman and hung 
around such places as the Strand, picking up men. By the end of the 
nineteenth century Mary-Ann had become the accepted term for a male 
jjomosexual prostitute, derived from underworld slang for a pickpocket 
who merely pretends to be homosexual in order to pat a man about the 
hips and lift his wallet.”° 

The Maiden Name tradition is still with us, despite attempts to break 
away from self-derogatory labelling, and the most favoured name is still 
Mary, though simple inversions are also common, such as Michelle for 
Michael. Humorous sobriquets such as Miss Prude or Miss Thing were 
once very popular, and ‘the Countess’ is still commonplace, or just 
‘Herself. By a curious twist of usage, Molly and Margery have virtually 
disappeared from the gay male subculture, only to reappear in the lesbian 
subculture, where a ‘femme’ gay woman is called a ‘molly dyke’ or even 
named ‘Marge’ to distinguish her from the ‘butch’ gay woman or ‘bull 


dyke’. 


Chapter 6 


Caterwauling 


(1) Little Sports 


Not surprisingly, the molly dialect contains a fair number of terms 
referring to sexual activities, in addition to ‘sodomy’ and ‘buggery’. 
Phrases such as ‘riding arump’ were used, at least in satirical literature, but 
intercourse was most commonly referred to with the very same euphe- 
mism most widely used today: the mollies ‘make Love to one another, as 
they call’dit.’ Occasinally we find euphemisms suchas ‘the pleasant Deed”! 
and ‘to do the Story’. Swive was used indiscriminately to describe 
homosexual as well as heterosexual intercourse, and often the terms are 
more blunt, such as ‘to indorse, as they call it, but in plain English to 
commit Sodomy’, from contemporary boxing slang.? Another term for 
anal intercourse is ‘caudle-making’ or ‘giving caudle’, from the Latin 
cauda, a tail.1 Towards the end of the century, sodomites were called 
‘backgammon players’ and ‘gentlemen of the back door’2 
Gay Geuusing grounds in the eighteenth century were called ‘the 
eee ne where the mollies went ‘strolling and caterwauling”’ (from 
Caterwauling, Men and Women desirous of Copulation; a Term bor- 
rowed from Cats’); if they were lucky, they ‘picked up’? partners, or 
‘trade’! (both terms are still in common use among gay men today); if 
luckier still, they would ‘make a bargain’! or agree to have sex. This rma 
seem to bea rather commonplace monetary metaphor, but in fact it comes 
from the specific game known as ‘selling a bargain’, in which the seller had 
to name his or her hindquarters in answer to the question ‘What?’. 
Example: ‘It’s white, and it follows me!’ ‘What?’ ‘Mine arse’.!2 Another 
variation is ‘bit a blow’, equivalent to the modern phrase ‘score a trick’.8 
To ‘put the bite’4 on someone is to arrange for sex, possibly sex for money, 
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derived from a contemporary phrase implying some sort of trickery, 
\isually financial. 

Our knowledge of the mollies’ Little Sports would not be complete 
without some survey of the specific sexual practices in which they engaged. 
Unfortunately many of the trial records have been censored beyond 
recognition, and a passage such as the following is not very helpful: “The 
Prisoner said — and —, and Jack said —, and the Prisoner said —, by which 
I concluded that they were committing Sodomy together.’ All of the 
available evidence, however, suggests that oral intercourse, fellatio, was 
rarely practised by the mollies. The crime of sodomy or buggery was legally 
defined as coitus per anum, so naturally enough anal intercourse is the most 
frequently documented sexual practice in the trial records. But this is true 
of the pamphlet literature as well as the court records, and even the latter 
do not exclude circumstantial evidence of other non-prosecutable behay- 
iour such as kissing, masturbation or interfemoral rubbing. Nor can one 
find any instances of slang which make puns upon licking or sucking or 
soixante-neuf. It is only towards the end of the century that one begins to 
find references to ‘gamahuching’ which can refer both to fellatio and 
cunnilingus in pornographic literature. The English have always regarded 
oral intercourse as especially unclean, and even in very recent times the 
British gay subculture regarded such activity as an American import. 

Only a few instances of oral intercourse have come to light through the 
trial records. In 1704 John Norton took hold of the privates of John 
Coyney, ‘putting them into his mouth and sucking them.’ In 1735 Henry 
Wolf met John Holloway on an errand for his master a brandy merchant, 
took him to several pubs where he fondled him, and then to Bishop’s Gate 
Church Yard where he bought him a nosegay and a penny custard. 
Eventually he approached Bethlehem Hospital, which ran along the 
south side of Moorfields. ‘Coming to Bedlam, he perfectly pull’d and 
haul’d me in to see the Mad-folks. There he took me into the House of 
Office, and pull’d down his own Breeches and mine, and — in his Mouth: 
Then he carried me into the Booth, to see the Wild Beasts. When we came 
out, he said, he hop’d he should see me often.’ Wolf was apprehended at 
their next meeting, but no one appeared to support the errand boy’s story, 
so he was acquitted.'° This case is of course more interesting for what it 
reveals about daring (and crude) pick-up techniques, and the nature of the 
entertainments at Bethlehem Hospital, than for the fact that oral inter- 
course took place. 

One case in Bath provides some interesting details: in 1802 the young 
James Reader applied for ajob to Rev. George Donnisthorpe, who offered 
him liquor and money and said ‘if he [Donnisthorpe] were a Lady and had 
ten thousand a year he would bestowit all on him [Reader].’ Donnisthorpe 
took Reader’s ‘private Member in his hand, knelt down on one knee and 
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put it into his Mouth’, and then tried to lay him upon a sofa. Readef 
revealed his experience to a friend or guardian the following Sunday, but 
nevertheless saw Donnisthorpe four more times before warning hing off, 
Donnisthorpe was indicted, but he claimed he had not received justice and 
the case was removed from the Quarter Sessions by a writ of certiorari 
though he was not retried in a higher court.'” 
Anal intercourse was the preferred route, without refinements. One 
would infer that the mollies contented themselves with spit and persis 
tence, for there are few references to the use of any lubricants other than 
saliva, and not even much indication that saliva was used to ease entry 
Thus King Bolloxinion in the Earl of Rochester’s play Sodom, or The 
Quintessence of Debauchery (1684) says: 


For presently the eldest unbuttoned the other’s breeches, and 
removing the linen barrier, brought out to view a white shaft, 
middle sized, and scarce fledged, when after handling and 
playing with it alittle, with other dalliance, all received by the boy 
without other opposition than certain wayward coynesses, ten 
times more alluring than repulsive, he got him to turn round, 
with his face from him, to a chair that stood hard by, when 
knowing, I suppose, his office, the Ganymede now obsequiously 
leaned his head against the back of it, and projecting his body, 
made a fair mark, still covered with his shirt, as he thus stood in 
a side view to me, but fronting his companion, who, presently 
unmasking his battery, produced an engine that certainly de- 
served to be put to a better use, and very fit to confirm me in my 
disbelief of the possibility of things being pushed to odious 
extremities, which I had built on the disproportion of parts; but 
this disbelief I was now to be cured of, as by my consent all young 
men should likewise be, that their innocence may not be betrayed 
into such snares, for want of knowing the extent of their danger, 


The positions t i i inati i 
ae P we gs ge were relatively unimaginative: the favourite style for nothing is more certain than that ignorance of avice is by no 
rly front-to-back, the inserter lying atop the receptor if they are in 


bed (or on the floor, or on a bench, or in the grass), or the receptor 


Since I have bugger’d human arse, I find 
Pintle to Cunt is not so much inclin’d. 
What tho the letchery be dry, ’t is smart; 
A Turkish arse I love with all my heart. 


means a guard against it. 
Slipping, then, aside the young lad’s shirt, and tucking it up 


ei eaay Det or reatinnih Le a in a public place and ina under his cloaths behind, he shewed to the open air those 
Pio iusertuckine iv occasion = eet eae is not recorded, globular fleshy eminences that compose the Mount Pleasants of 
the knees-up position is not eeree ve . He e Captain Rigby case); Rome, and which now, with all the narrow vale that intersects 
bare upon another’s lap, which su ee - sae Olle itt eae them, stood displayed and exposed to his attack, nor could I 
ee TE care ween ne ree ; the lap poatien was not without a shudder behold the dispositions he made for it. First, 
though in nearly every instance this w e anne the thighs » frottage, then, moistening well with spittle his instrument, obviously to 
Beet rigid? The receptar"or ed ee ull penetration was make it glib; he pointed, he introduced it, as I could plainly 
particularly humiliating or sauerdieale ax a Ressinte wie poe, discerns nee® my fom its direction, ard my losing sight ore 
eM Bs Semi: Newton Bhd Ned Caurtti Inine oa the by the writhing, twisting, and soft murmured complaints of the 
the receptor role, in contrast to modern hustlers a A aL y adopted ; young sufferer; but at length, the first straits of entrance being 
the inserter role. Foreplay regularly included kissi “ei sien Heel ppctiy acl eet theguet everythingseemee tp meveane 8° RESHy 
Prom) tone sucking’ emibracin be : issing, ‘kissing with open currently on, as onacarpet road, without much rub or resistance; 
Bee er erica by Ae es ener =i mutual masturbation, and now, passing one hand round his minion’s hips, he got hold 
eects such pes nents. None o this is remarkable, and of his red-topped ivory toy, that stood perfectly stiff, and shewed, 
es pping were resevered for heterosexual that ifhe was like his mother behind, he was like his father before; 

oe ‘ this he diverted himself with, whilst with the other he wantoned 
Paphos of “ kind of straightforward sex in which with his hair, and leaning forward over his back, drew his face, 

y homosexual gentlemen engaged is provided by John from which the boy shook the loose curls that fell over it, in the 


Clel i i, : i i 

ee He pe KS ee bE Pleasure; the following passage, which is posture he stood him in, and brought him towards his, so as to 

Pe ccs ons, and does not even appear in the 1749 or 1784 receive a long breathed kiss; after which, renewing his driving, 
; cene witnessed by Fanny Hill on her trip to Hampton and thus continuing to harass his rear, the height of the fit came 


Court: 
on with its usual symptoms, and dismissed the action."® 
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As in the above passage, sex was usually a matter of mutual pleasure, rath 
than payment and profit. Undoubtedly there were amateurish attempts 
prostitution — by alehouse boys, linkboys, post boys, and errand boys ou 
to earn a little extra pocket money — but the practice was not widespremf 
enough to provoke public comment, nor did it involve a network of pimp 
and male whorehouses. The case of William Curtis is typical. He was 
country lad who came to London around the age of 17 in 1728, and lodged 
with a printer at the Old Bailey, acting as his servant. In due course he had 
to share his bed with a new servant, John Ashford, who one day ‘began té 
kiss me, and call me his dear Billy, and to meddle with my Privy Parts, and. 
gave me Money not to speak of it.’ After three months of this, ‘he overs 
persuaded me to let him bugger me. And after that, he did it frequently” 
for nearly two more years, as Curtis did not bring charges against Ashford 
until late 1732. When asked why it had taken so long for him to bring 
charges, Curtis claimed to be an ignorant country lad who did not realise _ 
the greatness of the crime, and because Ashford ‘allow’d me 3s. a Week 
constantly, besides Presents that he made me at other Times.’ Curtis 
eventually made the acquaintance of other mollies, whom he named as 
Bishop, Cadogan, and Catton, ‘and used to lye out o’Nights’, so he left his 
lodgings and became very slightly more professional as both a prostitute 
and a blackmailer. It was his attempts to blackmail these mollies that — 
eventually led to several trials. Ashford was acquitted of the charge of 
sodomy, not so much because Curtis’s story was untrue (he acknowledged 
sharing a bed with Curtis and giving him money and books), but because 
the alleged event had taken place so long ago and was impossible to 
prove." 
An organised system of prostitution such as that observed (or fabri- 
cated?) by Mirabeau in Paris in the 1770s would have been inconceivable 
in England. There, he claimed, the police allowed public meeting places 
for homosexual activity. Young people who joined the profession were 
inspected and subject to regulations. The handsomest obtained very good 
fees from bishops and financiers; those without testicles, but who never- 
theless were capable of giving and taking pleasure, received less; those who 
were impotent and entirely passive received the least, but their impotence 
was first confirmed by whipping their genitals with nettles, introducing a 
long red pepper into their anus, and putting mustard on the resulting 
blisters. Surely this is sheer invention; certainly the likes of Ned Courtney 
and William Curtis would never have submitted to such an ordeal. In the 
much more casual underground of London’s gay world, sex generally 
occurred in private, between consenting adults of similar ages and similar 
social backgrounds, and pick-ups were made at the molly houses, bog 
houses, parks and public highways. Group sex was infrequent, though 
promiscuity rather than pair-bonding seems to have been most common. 
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(2) ‘Nothing but Love’ 


Vv ional 
Youthful good looks were of course alued, and Het Se ae 
i tely be termed paedophi la. Desp € ; he 
Instances of what might accura : : i a 
enti i ith homosexuality in the popu. ar 1mag ne 
id sntification of pederasty wl 2) 
tion it must be emphasised that cases of paedophilia are extremely rare In 
? 


the trial records, and more often heterosexual than eet ee 
following account is given merely to illuminate an extremely infrequen 
spect of life in England at this time. 
/. i7e6 tee Broderick, Master of the Free School of a Bia 
i wa 
} i ’s Stepney, was charged with assaulting 
Company, In St Dunstan's, Pp Ww ere 
ili d 11. William Ham claime 
Caley, aged 10, and William Ham, Jr, age ee nae ae 
i i airs out of a Room 
Broderick ‘bid me go up Stairs to move some ae a 
i ‘ng down he met me on the Stairs, a 
a Closet. I did so, and as I was coming tne OF a ee 
i into his Room, which I did, and he fo ow 
ee OF aaa Bie me down with my Breeches, after which he felt os ee 
- Aatead Body.’ On another instance, ‘one Day st was pee ee 
i i d look for a marble-cover - ; 
bid me go up Into the Garret, an an: 
i i - £1 found it. He presently fo 
and said he would give mea Half-penny i ae 
, ’d him. I said I did not know what he m : 
me, and asked me what I ow d him. ea 
: i d sat down in a Chair, and pu 
; he bid me pull down my Breeches, an aye 
’ panera te Bette my Face, and said he rae d if I could see any 
ighs, and—.’ 
ing. And then he put — between my Thighs, ; 
eal Spied hat Broderick had done the same to ines 2 vee 
i e 
i i d Lewis, John Wright and John Meer. 
ing Rue Lewis, Edwar fe en ee 
Id, said Broderick had ‘stro 
Henneker, between 10 and 11 years old, no 
d that one day the Master ‘sent me up 
all over’. And Edward Casey reporte nee 
ly followed and locked me into 
to look for some Buttons. He presently oh 
i i th my Breeches. Then 
d took a bit of Rod and bid me down wl 
oe sae me, and gave me a gentle Stroke or two, and bid ee 
cry out, for he would not hurt me, and then he put — between a - x, 
ae eal his bedfellow William Allen what had eter ae oa i 
i i i ichs’. The incidents came to the 
him ‘a Blister between his Thighs’. fo eae 
: i brought to trial in May. se 
b arents, and Broderick was pe | 
bene named on his behalf, one of whom said I believe Pe 
Trinity College would give him a good Chasatieh Jo alae ae 
4 for his behaviour exce 
not deny the charges, and made no excuses r his be! Te pee 
‘ ; him in his Studies’. Broder 
that he used one of the boys so, ‘to Improve ee 
i and in the pillory, once at Kate 
found guilty and sentenced to stan 
dace a ate in Charing Cross, to pay a fine of two nobles, and to go 


20 
to prison for three months. 


The other case involves Gilbert Lawrence, a 34-year-old French gilder 
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= 2 ae petted 14-year-old apprentice Paul Oliver in Ji 
: , after Oliver had been with Law for si 
latter made offers, and the olde ince a 
; y slept together. At two o’clock i 
ae clock in the mornifj 
pon me, and held me down so that I 
stifled, my Breath bein Oli Sead hie Ce 
; g almost gone.’ Oliver tried to get fi 
Ae Eee ee rane came. Lawrence ‘hurt me so Se en Tal 
ave killed me.... He put—a great wa i 
yinto—,...th 
ee Ge ee ie he afterwards wiped away with a Sheet He ae 
, that I could not tell what to do; for I could d 
told his mother the next da : sete Ne 
y, and a surgeon who examined him ‘f | 
— quite open; it had been penetrated abov sce a 
Inch; there 
which a finger and thumb mi dth ; ae 
Ber ght be put; and the — was black all a- 1 
aie appear’d like that of a Hen after laying an Egg.’ Laake maciil 
s ane except to say that he had been married, though his wife was not 
ead. He was hanged at Tyburn on Wednesday 7 October 1730.2 


Paedophiles of course were not part of the gay subculture, and they would 


not i 
ie Ree Slee in the molly houses. We can only speculate on the 
cy of paedophile contact in school i 
s,b " 
to the attention of the courts. Une ne a 
Cases i 
Saas of homosexual rape are equally infrequent (though heterosexual 
eae beet in the trial records). The legal phrase ‘sodomitical 
re oes not, in fact, literally refer to assault, or sex accompanied b 
ee ay or the threat of violence. It is simply a catchall phrase indicat 
re orrence with which the law viewed every sort of homescaill 
e i 
Merc a ag into, and an unwillingness to recognise the 
parties could actually consent t h i 
es aaa ; o such an act, with pleasure 
y afew clear instances of homosexual r. i ' 
ae xual rape during the earl 
3 cece century, a here give an account of two cases ene whidl 
umorous than horrible, and i 
aaa ; one of which may involve a false 
On i 
oar a pee in early September, 1721, Nicholas Leader met George 
= + Beane s in Old Gravel Lane, London. When the servic 
s en i ' 
as phe aes came up to Nicholas and began to discourse in 
ation of the minister. By this mean 
3 s, for three or four S 
in succession, George insinuated hi i i sate a 
; imself into Nicholas’ ini 
ue vin s’ good opinion. In 
oe y eee quite a religious young chap, invited Nicholas to 
ot of ale with him at Mr Powell’s al i 
Stiles s alehouse in the Minories. 
re a 24 pee s company, they arranged to meet again a few days 
e Three Merry Potters at the Hermi 
\ tage. There 9 
they sat together drinki i i 2 eel 
‘ ing and talking till it got rather | 
said that since he liveda ie REAR eT 
great way off he would be most ¢ i 
share Nicholas’ quarters f i i eae ea 
é or the night. Nicholas, bei 
las’ : as, being a trustful 
a g ustful soul 
de no objection, but as soon as they were got into bed together George 
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pyan to kiss Nicholas and hug him and call him ‘My Dear’. When Nicholas 
ked George what he meant by that, George answered, ‘No Harm, 
thing but Love’, and thereupon he lay atop him and thrust his tongue 
to his mouth. Nicholas threw him off, but he climbed on again, and was 


gain thrown off, three or four times, until Nicholas threatened to kick 


Kim out of bed if he would not lie still. At that, George seized Nicholas by 
the throat like as if to strangle him, flipped him over upon his belly, and, 
\) Nicholas’ inimitable words later at the trial, ‘forcibly enter’d my Body 
about an Inch, as near as I can guess.’ Nicholas continued to struggle in his 


awkward position, forcing George to withdraw at the last minute and to 
emitin his own hand. But clapping his cum on the tail of Nicholas’ ruffled 
nightshirt, George shouted ‘Now you have it!’ Nicholas would no doubt 
lave turned him out of doors, but for fear of disturbing his ancient 
yrandmother who lay sick in the next room. 
‘The next morning George told Nicholas that he really should not be so 
distraught at the previous night’s experience, for he had often done the 
same to others, in particular to a cute young cabin boy, and they suffered 
no worse for it. Nicholas was not convinced, and a few days later 
acquainted some of his friends with what had happened, and they advised 
him to prosecute. So Nicholas obtained a warrant of arrest from Justice 
Tiller, and the following day went with a constable to the meeting-hall to 
apprehend George. George was devoutly seated in a pew, and Nicholas 
and the constable sat down on either side of him. Suspecting — because of 
whispers and pointed fingers between the two — that some design was 
being made upon his liberty, George calmly took up his hat and proceeded 
towards the exit with all due speed. Perceiving that he was being followed, 
as he walked down the street, George broke into arun, with Nicholas and 
the constable in hot pursuit. He led them a merry chase, but they overtook 
him, and refused to heed his pleas not to expose him to public shame, even 
though he protested the classic argument, “We are all Sinners, and it is 
hard for a Man to suffer for the first fault.’ 

They hauled off poor George to the nearest magistrate, and when the 
case went to-court in December it came out that his love assignations had 
a common pattern. Some months previously, he had met Mr Powell — 
owner of the pub where he first drank with Nicholas — at a lecture, had 
followed him out afterwards, and began to discourse with Powell on the 
excellence of the lecturer, and to tell him what a comfort and refreshment 
of soul such religious teachings provided him. This occasioned a good deal 
of converse between the two devout men, after which George arranged to 
meet Powell at his public house in the Minories. So a few days hence, on 
12 October, they spent the evening together in pleasing religious dis- 
course, and when it grew late George said he lived a far way off, and could 
he spend the night with Powell? Powell readily consented, but no sooner 
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were they abed than George began to kiss him and take hold of his 
Privities. ‘How lean ye be!’ says he, ‘Do but feel how fat I am!’, therewith 
endeavouring to convey Powell’s hand to his own Privities. Powell thought 
to ward off such advances simply by turning his back upon George, who 
thereupon thrust his Yard betwixt Powell’s thighs and emitted. Powell 
declined George’s request to do the same to him, for ‘I was a Stranger to 
such Things’, but he made no row about the matter. George left next 
morning, advising him to be not troubled, for such things were very 
common, and Powell let the matter rest. 

But Nicholas, perhaps more upset at nearly being strangled than at 
losing his virginity by an inch, brought the matter to court, and in 
December George Duffus was indicted for attempted sodomy. He was 
found guilty in March, and sentenced to pay a fine of 20 marks, to be 
imprisoned for two months, and to stand in the pillory near Old Gravel 
Lane. It is not known whether or not he took up his old habits upon 
release. One of the more interesting aspects of this case is that Mr Powell, 
under very nearly the same circumstances, did not choose to prosecute, 
and to some degree even remained friendly with George; it is uncertain 
whether his reticence was due to naivety or to worldly wisdom.” 

A more doubtful instance of sex-with-violence is the case of Thomas 
Rodin (or Reading). Henry Clayton, who slept in the same room with 
Rodin at the home of Peter Wright the shoemaker, at the Three Shoes next 
door to Harrow in Long-Alley in Moorfields, told the court that one night 
in March 1722 he saw Rodin attack aman unknown. ‘The Prisoner bid him 
pull his Breeches off, which the Stranger not doing readily, the Prisoner 
struck him several times. — I believe he might give him fifteen Blows, — and 
then the Stranger let down his Breeches, and the Prisoner turn’d him on 
his Face, and fell on him.’ The court said ‘It’s very surprising that a Man 
should make such an abominable attempt upon a Stranger; and that a 
Stranger should so soon comply; and that they both should do this before 
Witness.’ 

Rodin claimed that he sold fruit and that his wife sold greens, and that 
once he had quarrelled with Clayton at the Green Dragon alehouse in 
Moorfields and Clayton called him a molly and sodomite, whereupon 
Rodin indicted him at Hicks-Hall. Peter Wright testified that Clayton was 
both a ‘scandalous Villain’ and a pimp, and that one of his whores, 
Angelica Latham, had abused Rodin as a pickpocket and a ‘Sodomite 
Dog’. It seemed reasonable to the jury to infer that Clayton had brought 
false charges out of spite. The judge’s observations were persuasive, and 
since no victim ever appeared to give testimony, Rodin was acquitted of 
attempted sodomy in October 1722.23 But the facts remain doubtful, and 
Rodin could have been a molly even if this specific charge were false. He 
may well have been the molly mentioned in Dalton’s Narrative of 1728 who 
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went by the maiden name of ‘Ellinor Rodin’. i: =e 
Homosexual rape may have occurred in prisons, as it does : a 
though I know of only one case. The prisons were overcrowded, an te 
not surprising that the standard practice of sleeping oe 4 ie gh 
sometimes led to homosexual love-making. In 1732 Pfatrick ?| Kir e 
prisoner in the Fleet Prison, complained to the Chamberlain go is 
‘chum’, Thomas Sylvester, for the past six or seven Hie He = 
attempting to sodomise him, and he begged to be allowed to s gis a : 
with some other prisoner or to be sent to another prison. : ir se 
Sylvester quarrelled with one another in the public room of the pr vel a 
accused one another of being sodomites. Kirk forced the ee o be 
brought to court, where he claimed that Sylvester went to Bed be oad 
and as soon as I came to Bed to him, he caught me in his Arms an oS 
me. I desired him to desist, for I did not like such Behaviour. I turn 
about, and went to sleep, and by-and-by he thrust his Y[ar]d so hard ee 
my Fun[damen]t, that it waked me.’ The Chamberlain denied his pee 
for relocation, for ‘the House was then so full that I could not bec Pies 
elsewhere.’ The jury acquitted Sylvester, and obviously fet panes 
plaintiff and defendant were convicts too scandalous to merit este ee 
tion. Presumably Kirk was forced to continue to chum with ey a . 
The problem may have steadily worsened, for by 1810 the Lon st a 
of Correction was providing separate galleries for sodomites, apprentices, 
sare 25 
eee common practice for men to chum together, ae ex: 
together, throughout the eighteenth century and well inte Sis cae 
century. Servants always shared their beds, as did lodgers at pu f fe) i i 
inns, and lodging houses. An early Victorian pornographic wee : ma ce 
zine cautions young men against sharing a bed with Tae a 
illustrates the moral with an exquisite tale about a merchant s lad w " 
shared a bed with a stranger at a public house in St Giles, and fell instantly 
into a deep sleep, ‘from which he was awaked in the night, ee aa ae 
smarting pain, and a horrible commotion In his guts. In fact, a Pao ae 
enemy in full possession of his close quarters, who would not retire 


he had completed his errand.””° 


Chapter 7 


Popular Rage 


(1) Defences of Homosexuality 


Be mollies pursued their lifestyles with a bawdy insouciance, in marked 
ce to the guilt-ridden behaviour of so many pila en A from thd 
ee the ae A surprisingly large number of the mollies 
crimes’ with which they were charged i i 
ged, but did so read 
eo and without shame. We recall how William Brown is me 
aie oa Mes : . I think there is no Crime in making what use I please 
: nthe one hand we have seen mollies wh 
ose tremend 
pr ee eae t, it bluff if you will — can enable them to eS: 
| e face of the most obvious evidence, as wh i 
Re crcl iy , as when John Dicks, caught 
act, ying panting on a youth’s backsid 
protested his innocence even while adjusti i i a par 
: jjusting his attire.” On the other 
we have seen mollies who seem ite 1 pee 
to be quite insensibl i 
homosexual behaviour sho : eee eae 
uld be regarded with abh i 
tude, as when Isaac Broderick d i BS eat ak 
; efended himself agai h i 
charge of molesting his i imi i Sprite his eusdiea®™ 
pupil by claiming ‘to impr him in hi i 
Some mollies positivel i i eae neuen 
y glowed with pride over their natures 
, such 
aaa el of the Vere Street Coterie in the 1810s, ‘a deaf tyre cate 
is < ee en et handsome young men, whom he boasts 
é epraved as imself’,! or Tolson, who ‘wa : 
: f i s not ashamed 
aaa to poe It is true that some of the very first mollies os = 
, in , hanged themselves or cut their th i iti 
CL aa eir throats while awaiting 
oe es are not again recorded for more than a hundred 
Rar j 
ee eh we find any expression of self-disgust, though naturally men 
plead not to be exposed to public shame, for there was every reason 
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to fear severe physical abuse during exposure in the pillory. Internalised 
guilt is absent not because the mollies were libertines or rakes, but simply 
because they enjoyed themselves, and seemed genuinely surprised when 
others called their pleasure sinful. Most of the mollies’ participes crimens 
were quite willing partners who shared the same desire. Those few 
heterosexual men occasionally approached bya molly did not always react 
with the spontaneous revulsion which we might expect from them. Even 
the law-abiding citizens who lived in the neighbourhood ofa known molly 
house seldom heaped abuse upon its customers OF brought the tavern to 
the attention of the police. Generally they contented themselves with 
neighbourhood gossip until goaded into action by an interfering member 
of the Societies for Reformation of Manners. 

The molly subculture was fairly open rather than furtive, sometimes SO 
much so that their ‘flaunting it’ aroused the indignation of the self 
appointed guardians of public morality. According to the author of 


‘Economy of Love’: 


Go where we will, at ev "ry time and place, 

Sodom confronts and stares us in the face; 

They ply in public, at our very doors, 

And take the bread from much more honest whores. 


Those who are mean, high paramours secure; 
And the rich guilty screen the guilty poor: 
The sin, too proud to feel from reason awe, 
And those who practice it too great for law.° 


As early as 1703 the mollies seem to have overrun the city, at least 
according to the author of A New Dialogue between The Horse at Charing: 
Cross, and The Horse at Stocks-Market: ‘Such cursed Lewdness does infect the 
Town, / "Tis a mere Sodom, or Gommorrah grown.’ Apparently homo- 
sexuality in London was regarded with the same fashion as it was supposed 
to have been in Italy, where, according to the author of Satan's Harvest 
Home, sodomy is ‘esteemed so trivial, and withal so modish a Sin, that not 
a Cardinal or Churchman of Note but has his Ganymede.” In some satires 
we find the term ‘Gany-boy’.’ But of course the mollies were conscious that 
among the prejudiced populace they were generally regarded with disap- 
probation, sufficient evidence being their all-too-frequent fate on the 
pillory or gallows. The resulting stance of selfjustification provoked such 


artifacts of molly culture as the following song once sung by ‘that charming 


Warbler, Miss Irons’ (presumably a blacksmith):* 
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Let the Fops of the Town upbraid 
Us, for an unnatural Trade, 
We value not Man nor Maid; 
But among our own selves we'll be free, 
But among, &c. 


We'll kiss and we'll Sw[iv]e, 
Behind we will drive, 
And we will contrive 
New Ways for Lechery, 
New Ways, &c. 


How sweet is the pleasant Sin? 
With a Boy about Sixteen, 
That has got no Hair on his Chin, 
And a Countenance like a Rose, 
And a Countenance, &c. 


Here we will enjoy 
The simpering Boy, 
And with him we'll toy; 
The Devil may take the Froes, 
The Devil &c. 


Confusion on the Stews, 

And those that Whores do chuse, 
We'll praise the Turks and Jews, 
Since they with us do agree, 

Since they &. 


They're not confin’d 
To Water or Wind, 
Before or behind, 
But take all Liberty, 
But take &. 


Achilles that Hero great, 

Had Patroclus for a Mate; 
Nay, Jove he would have a Lad, 
The beautiful Ganymede, 

The Beautiful &c. 
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Why should we then 
Be daunted, when 
Both Gods and Men 
Approve the pleasant Deed, 
Approve the &c. 


js song may have been composed by a heterosexual satirist, but I tend 

jeyard it as an authentic record of a molly oral tradition, similar to the 

dy songs such as ‘Come, let us [bugger] finely’ mentioned in the trial 

ords as having been sung at Mother Clap’s house. The lyrics are by no 

ans beyond the capabilities of a non-professional poet, and one need 

{ be a classical scholar to be familiar with its mythological allusions. 

tious bawdy ballads and lewd limericks still circulate in the modern gay 
Wheulture, though for the most part they remain unrecorded. 

There were in fact several more serious defences of homosexuality, all 
m the rationalist and non-Christian standpoint. In Gulliver's Travels 
ft ridiculed cultural relativism by the satiric suggestion that although 
rudiments of lewdness are instinctive to women, the ‘politer pleasures’ 
iomosexuality in both sexes were ‘entirely the production of art and 
son’ (Book IV, Chapter 7, last paragraph, which might have been added 
4 result of the raid on Mother Clap’s molly house in the year of 
blication, 1726). Voltaire took a liberal attitude toward what he termed 
péché philosophique. While at the court of Frederick the Great, Voltaire 
yt with an English gentlemanasa ‘scientific experiment’; he found it not 
his taste. A few days later the Englishman informed him that he had 
frented the experiment with another. Voltaire replied: “Once, a philoso- 
hier; twice, a sodomite!’ 

Perhaps the earliest extended defence of homosexuality in literature 
surs in Smollett’s novel Roderick Random (1748), though it is uttered by 
he ascally Earl Strutwell and not meant to be taken seriously. In order to 
duce Roderick, the Earl gives him a copy of Petronius’ Satyricon and 
tends to defend its lewdness (Chapter 51): 


| own that his taste in love is generally decried, and indeed 
condemned by our laws; but perhaps that may be more owing 
to prejudice and misapprehension, than to true reason and 
deliberation. The best man among the ancients is said to have 
entertained that passion; one. of the wisest of their legislators 
has permitted the indulgence of it in his commonwealth; the 
inost celebrated poets have not scrupled to avow it. At this day 
\{ prevails not only over all the East, but in most parts of Europe; 
\n our own country it gains ground apace, and in all probability 
will become in a short time a more fashionable vice than simple 
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fornication. Indeed, there is something to be said in vindication 
of it; for, notwithstanding the severity of the law against offend- 
ers in this way, it must be confessed that the practice of this 
passion is unattended with that curse and burden upon societ 

which proceeds from a race of miserable and deserted poeta 
who are either murdered by their parents, deserted to the 
utmost want and wretchedness, or bred up to prey upon the 
commonwealth. And it likewise prevents the debauchery of 
many a young maiden . . . not to mention the consideration of 
health, which is much less liable to be impaired in the gratifica- 
tion of this appetite . . . Nay, I have been told, that there is 
another motive, perhaps more powerful than all these, that 
induced people to cultivate this inclination, namely, the f i 

site pleasure attending its success. a Kaa 


The sole advocate for the total decriminalisation of homosexualit 
Jeremy Bentham, the Utilitarian philosopher and law ee a 
1774-1775, and again in 1814-1816, he wrote some 300 manuscript Z 4 
reviewing the place of homosexuality in history and analyzin oe i 
should be regarded from the Utilitarian standpoint. He fai Bad | 2 
reason for punishing it at all: much less for punishing it with the de Es 
of severity with which it has been commonly punished.’ In ancient G io 
everybody practised it: nobody was ashamed of it’; at the ver Ho ee 
such as Xenophon consider it ‘as a weakness unbecoming a a hiloso. 
pher, not asa turpitude or a crime unbecoming to a man.’ The cites ts 


over interpretations of platonic Love wi i i 
t Z e with which the Victoria 
wrestle, is easily resolved: ictal 


The Greeks knew the difference between love and friendshi as 
well as we — they had distinct terms to signify them by: it Se 
reasonable therefore to suppose that when they say love the 
mean love, and when they say friendship only they ait 
friendship only. And with regard to Xenophon and his aes 
Socrates, and his fellow-scholar Plato, it seems more Pascale 
to believe them to have been addicted to this taste when the or 
any of them tell us so in express terms than to trust to fd 
interpretations, however ingenious and however well-intended 


of any men who write at this tin 
ne of day, when they tell us j 
no such thing. . manta 


: coal did not believe that there was a fixed division between active 
= as roles between persons of the same age who shared this taste 
or did he believe that those who preferred the passive role were in fe 
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way debilitated or effeminate. He emphasised that it could have no 
appreciable effect upon the growth of population except in the unlikely 
event of everyone becoming exclusively homosexual. ‘If then merely out 
of regard to population.it were right that paederasts should be burntalive, 
monks ought to be roasted alive by a slow fire.’ 

The only charge against homosexuality that Bentham thinks merits 
serious consideration is that the indifference of the male toward the 
female would thereby defraud the latter of her rights. But he points out 
that the reality is just the opposite: women are already seriously denied 
their rights to freedom and happiness by the terms of monogamous 
marriage and by the censure heaped upon them if they partake of any of 
the pleasures freely allowed to the male sex. ‘Ifa woman has a husband she 
is permitted to receive [sex] only from her husband: if she has no husband 
she is not permitted to receive it from any man without being degraded 
into the class of prostitutes... . As long as things are upon that footing 
there are many cases in which the women can be no sufferers for the want 
of sollicitation on the part of the men.’ 

And as for the charge that homosexuality is ‘unnatural’: ‘If the mere 
circumstance of its not being necessary [to procreation] were sufficient to 
warrant the terming it unnatural it might as well be said that the tastea man 
has for music is unnatural.’ Bentham noted that in ancient history 
paederasts usually had mistresses as well as boys, and exclusive homosexu- 
ality was comparatively rare. But in modern times he felt that the 
persecution of homosexuals tended to encourage exclusive homosexual- 
ity, and the rigour with which the laws against homosexuality were applied 
actually contributed to the growth of the gay subculture: 


the persecution they meet with from all quarters, whether 
deservedly or not, has the effect in this instance which persecu- 
tion has and must have more or less in all instances, the effect 
of rendering those persons who are the objects of it more 
attached than they would otherwise be to the practise it pro- 
scribes. It renders them the more attached to one another, 
sympathy of itself having a powerful tendency, independent of 
all other motives, to attach a man to his own companions in 


misfortune. 


Written in 1785, Bentham’s cool, calm, clear-headed defence of homo- 
sexuality is a breath of fresh air in the otherwise stifling atmosphere of 
prejudice and ignorance that would prevail well into the twentieth 
century. But his comments had no effect upon public opinion or the law, 
and were never published during his lifetime, for reasons that are not 
difficult to understand. One page of jottings reveals his personal anxieties: 
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culture-at-large. 


Duri 
” mae ore Age of Enlightenment, the most abusive epithet that could 
pon a man was ‘Sodomite Dog!’ To begin with, our deeply | 


bi ‘ ’ 
av as regard homosexuality as a ‘Contagion’, an infectio 
at will spread through society like wildfire in the ESecues of legal 


restraints i 
and punishments and preventatives. When the Camberwell — 


labourer Richard Brans ied i 
on was tried in 1760 fo i 
‘ ran attempt t 
meee James Fassett, one of the scholars of Dulwich cats < i 
Pr oe or argued, quite seriously, that if homosexual icteoures 
ie p fs it would have infected the whole fabric of British society. A 
# iS Ree Sinead eat approvingly as the jury was asked is an 
shment, ‘for had he prevailed wi i i 
= nent p ed with this Lad, now S 
oe ee . commit this horrid and most detestable Crime, he nia 
ee is fe se others; and, as in course of Years they ton big enou it 
ea ee Es eee ue go into the World and spread this cured 
aie at Be : 

eee ise oe ehind would be training the Children to the same 
me eae ee notion amusing, for it suggests that homosexuality is 
aa that heterosexuality is merely an acquired social habit ic t 
eae Ss asi e at the first temptation. This belief probably originat i 
pee tne assumption that men are naturally superior to eres E 

s that men would seek out other men were it not for the laws whi i 

Cc 
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rohibit such intercourse or the customs which prescribe heterosexual 
ntercourse. I am not exaggerating this perverse logic, for this is precisely 
the belief of at least one anonymous writer to the London Journal for 14 


May 1726: 


If the Legislature had not taken prudent Measures to suppress 
such base and irregular Actions, Women would have been a 
Piece of useless Work in the Creation, since Man, superior Man, 
has found out one of his own Likeness and Nature to supply his 


lascivious Necessities. 

Such a sentiment is rarely put into print — and perhaps never so explicitly 
for it embarrassingly reveals many men’s subconscious fear of being 
homosexual. The author of these words not surprisingly bolsters his self- 
image and establishes his credentials by assuming the pseudonym of 
‘Philogynus’, i.e. ‘Woman-lover’. With such self-revelations so perilously 
near to the surface, we can understand why the satirists and moralists 
found it necessary to establish a distance between themselves and the 
mollies by means of gross exaggeration and distortion of the latter’s 
vicious natures. No enemy is so monstrous as that which one fears lurking 
within oneself. 

Homophobia is highly specific to the Christian tradition, which is one 
reason why sodomy is often ascribed to the Jews and Turks. The very terms 
‘sodomy’ and ‘sodomite’ of course derive from the biblical tale of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, while ‘buggery’ derives from bougre or Bulgarian, from the 
heretical sect believed to have imported the practice into France in the 
eleventh century. Every tirade against a Sodomite Dog contains some 
allusion, however slight, to the sinfulness with which the Christian deity is 
supposed to have regarded the inhabitants of the Cities of the Plain. It is 
common for such religious terminology to be used more for political than 
for religious purposes, but a belief in the biblical myth sometimes seems 
quite genuine: ‘However the Government having undertaken the Prosecu- 
tion of them, ’tis not doubted, but strict Care will be taken to detect them, 
in order to avert from these Cities those just Judgments, which fell from 
Heaven upon Sodom and Gomorrah’ (London Journal, '7 May 1726). Re- 

threats of ‘heavenly vengeance’ if London’s magistrates 
der control. The mollies are referred to as 
iven to understand that the origins 
n earth, but in the 


peatedly we find 
do not bring the sodomites un 
‘that diabolical fraternity’, and we are g 
of homosexuality are not to be found upon this commo 
very bowels of hell. 

In the event, our writers are at pains to prove that this vice is not 
endemic to Great Britain. The lawyer Robert Holloway in The Phoenix of 
Sodom (1813) cites the very place and time of its appearance: ‘From the best 
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authority that can be gathered, this crime was first introduced int 
England about the year 1315, by a sect of heretics called Lollards f 
froma note on the Parliamentary Rolls itis said, “A Lollard has comin 

the sin not to be named among Christians” (pp. 26-27). But howell 
heretical its supposed origins, British Christians frequently linked hom 


sexuality with Roman Catholicism, as in The 
‘ ; , Frauds of Romish 
Priests (1691): ‘I found at last, that they had sec of Romish Monks an 


or, what is worse, and that I would not willin 
Sane to the abominable sin of Sodomy. 
erst Century of Scandalous, Malignant Pri 
(1742), The Cloisters Laid eee NEL se ee 
In the popular imagination these ‘New Wa S : i 

to have been imported from Italy, France ma eee cae 
Customs Effeminacy has produc’d, none more hateful, predominant, a J 
pernicious, than that of the men’s Kissing each other. This Fashion 4 
brought over from Italy, (the Mother and Nurse of Sodomy); where thd 
Master is oftner Intriguing with his Page, than a fair Lady. And not onl in 
that Country, but in France, which copies from them, the Conta, on 7" 
diversify d, and the Ladies (in the Nunneries) are criminally amorous of ea h 
other, in a Method too gross for Expression.’!2? We have previousl notéll 
that the Turks and Jews were believed to have a special Ee fe 
sodomy; here is another example, from Sodom and Onan:'3 ~ 


Their Turkish Crimes, shou’d feel the Turkish Law. 
... But here the Laws have Avenues, 

Which pow’rful Sod’mites Srequently abuse; 
Tamper with God, and terrify with Threats, 

‘Till the astonish’d Ignorant forgets 

His injuries. Alarm’d at all he hears, 

Amaz’d, distracted with a thousand Fears, 
He sells his Country, quits his virtuous shield 
And artful Blugger]s Glory in the Field. 


si Regardless of its supposed Place of origin, sodomy was abhorred as a 
istinctly non-British luxury: ‘Britons, for shame! be male and female still 
i Banish this foreign vice.’ Here again homophobia reveals the powerf 
eee as ae as and national chauvinism. Xenophobia phe Ber 
ontributed to the first wave of persecution o i 
parcel of the foreign ways Sete to ca feo eaagee a 
One Christian feature of the xenophobia common to gating ] 
prejudice is the belief that homosexuality is bestial and unnatural Withir 
the most detailed Judaeo-Christian exegesis upon the myth of Pet a ‘d 
Gomorrah, sodomy was held to be unnatural because of the ee 
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ating of the Sons of Heaven with the Daughters of Earth, that is, angels 
with mortal women. Such an interpretation was not widely known outside 
the erudite circle of biblical scholars, though we do occasionally find it 
expressed in popular literature, as in this passage from The Hell-Fire-Club 
(1721): ‘the filthy Sodomites did strive to join / With Substances Ethereal 
and Divine; / As if it was their Thoughts to get a Race / Of Demi-Gods to 
guard that cursed Place’ (p. 14). But most people considered sodomy to 
be unnatural simply because it was not procreative. Thus in The Fruit Shop 
both mollies and masturbators are discussed in the chapter titled ‘The 
Unnaturalists, or Deserters of the Fruit-shop’: ‘A still greater degree of 
criminality (than even what misguided and erroneous groping after 
chymerical but destructive self-sufficiency [i.e. masturbation] implieth) is 
chargeable to unnaturalism; which horrid form of sin stigmatizeth with 
public infamy, and calls aloud for heavenly vengeance on its followers.’ 

Despite all the satires against the Jesuits, anti-homosexual prejudice 
itself is nourished by the Roman Catholic attitude professing the sanctity 
of procreation, as in this superb example of heterosexual bias: “An old 
Proverb says There is no Harm done where a good Child’s got. Faults of this 
Nature must be confess’d to proceed from a Richness in Constitution, and 
therefore, are more excusable than base and unmanly Practices. It is the 
Action of a Man to beget a Child, but it is the Act of a Beast, nay worse, to 
—Iscorn to stain my Paper with the Mention.’"* A similar broadside claims 
that the ‘Roman Catholick Church . . . upon politick Reasons tolerates 
Whores and Stews, as knowing, if mens Lusts be damm/’d up in their 
ordinary Course, they’ll find a more filthy Channel: She allows Simple 
Fornication, to prevent Adulteries and Sodomies.’!” 

By means of a curious turn of logic which equates impotence with any 
form of non-procreative sexuality, the mollies were called eunuchs, 
though how they were supposed to be able to perform with men when they 
could not perform with women is never made clear: ‘unable to please the 
Women, [they] chuse rather to run into unnatural Vices one with another, 
than to attempt what they are but too sensible they cannot perform.’ 
Prejudice of course needs no logic to support it, and operates primarily 
upon the principle ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ Thus we learn that the 
mollies are ‘like Eunuchs’ and ‘loath the dear Sex they have no Power to 
please’: ‘This must be the Case, if we consider the Majority of Persons 
suspected of this Vice, are antiquated Leachers’!® — though trial records 
demonstrate that this is decidedly untrue. Bentham’s closely reasoned 
argument against equating non-procreative acts with unnatural acts would 
have had little impact in combating such prejudice. 

What we are really seeing here is the basic sexist assumption that ‘each 
Sex should maintain its peculiar Character.’”?° Within this world view, men 
are hard and women are soft, men are active and women are passive, men 
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are functional whereas women are decorative. The mollies were believed 
to be soft (the Latin term mollis means ‘soft’), hence they were described 
as Impotent or effeminate — these amount to much the same thing in th . 
eyes of prejudice. We have already noted that the charge of effeminacy laid 
against the mollies was at least partly true, if we can rely on the accoun 
of the more objective observers. The more prejudiced moralists, however, 
disregard the particular circumstances and traditions of such’ things ag 
mock births and maiden names, and would have us believe that alll 
homosexual men universally imitated the ways of women — and thig 
despite the paradox that arises when they are simultaneously supposed to. 
‘despise the Fair Sex’. Effeminacy and male homosexuality are virtually 
indistinguishable; ‘they would appear as soft as possible to each other, an 
qinag, os Manliness being diametrically Opposite to such unnatural Pradl 
tices.’ 

It is refreshing to find a pretended defence of effeminacy in The Prett 
Gentleman: or, Softness of Manners Vindicated (1747), even though it quickld 
becomes apparent that this an equally vicious satire on homosexuality. But 
the Satire starts well enough in praise of elegance, refinement and_ 
cultivation, and the author’s historical survey seems to me to be pretty 
accurate: the first Pretty Gentleman he finds in history is James I, noted for 
his refined delight in a beautiful person and fine clothes; ‘this Refinement | 
sunk in Reputation’ under Charles I, and harder still was its fate under the 
Republic and the Protector, when ‘not a Man of any Elegance durst even — 
show his Head’; taste was restored with the Monarchy, though ‘the Prince 
was somewhat inelegant in Himself; but in the current century the Pretty — 
Gentleman has been ‘an Object of general Contempt, and barbarous | 
Raillery.’ In defence, a ‘Fraternity of Pretty Gentlemen’ have organised 
themselves on the principle of mutual love, not inferior to the Sacred Band 
of Thebes, and their motto is Magna est inter Molles concordia! This is of 
course an attack upon the mollies, and soon we are introduced to a band 
of shrieking, camping, hysterical queens named Timidulus, Lord Molli- _ 
culo (tender arse), Sir Roley Tenellus, Cottilus, Fannius, aid Narcissus 


Shadow, Esq — all of whom tellingly prefer Leg of Lamb to Old English 
Roast Beef. . 


According to the author of Plain Reasons Sor the Growth of Sodomy (a — 


separate section of five chapters appended to Satan’s Harvest Home, 1749 
probably by a different author), such effeminacy/homosexuality BA ins ia 
early childhood with a sentimental or ‘soft’ education. Young en are 
brought up as ‘Milksops’; they get up late in the morning, eat milk- 
porridge instead of a hearty English breakfast, go ‘to a Girls’-School, to 
learn Dancing and Reading’, then to a Master to learn Latin Gatien, in 
other words, mollies were supposed to be cultivated, refined civilised 
probably aristocratic — all of which is exactly the opposite of ete way the 
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ordinary gay tradesman behaved. ‘Besides, his whole Animal Fabrick is 
enervated for want of due Exercise.’ (Molly blacksmiths and butchers are 
not envisaged.) Modern education has become so decadent that a boy is 
‘brought up in all respects like a Girl (Needle-works excepted) for. his 
Mamma had charg’d him not to play with rude Boys, for fear of spoiling 
his Cloaths.’ It will be appreciated that these arguments reflect class 
antagonisms, specifically the lower-class prejudice against the ‘soft’ aris- 
tocracy. This prejudice against the upper classes becomes even more 
pronounced in the chapter titled “The Italian Opera’s [sic], and Corruption 
of the English Stage, and other Public Diversions’, wherein the author 
laments that whereas men ‘used to go from a good Comedy warm’d with the 
Fire of Love; and from a good Tragedy, fir’d with a Spirit of Glory; they 
[now] sit indolently and supine at an OPERA.’ 

Our author seems to have conflated the mollies with fops, dandies and 
beaux — probably ones seen on the stage, for theatrical stereotypes of 
effeminate men were as popular then as they are today. The mollies with 
whom we are familiar never seemed to dress so stylishly as those he paints 
for us. ‘Party colour’d Silk Coats’ and ‘new-fashion’d Joke Hats’ were 
probably seen less often in a molly house than a blacksmith’s leather 
apron, and fancy hair-dos, if ever worn, were probably reserved for only 
the very special festival nights and masquerade balls. ‘But what renders all 
more intolerable, is the Hair strok’d over before and cock’d up behind, 
with a Comb sticking in it, as if it were just ready to receive a Head Dress: 
Nay, I am told, some of our Tip Top Beaus dress their Heads on quilted 
Hair Caps, to make ’em look more Womanish; so that Master Molly has 
nothing to do but slip on his Head Cloths and he is an errant Woman, his 
rueful Face excepted; but even that can be amended with Paint.’ 

Doggerel about molly-eunuchs was commonplace, though such crea- 
tures existed only on the printed page, as in The Petit Maitre, ‘A Poem. By 
a Lady’: ‘Tell me, gentle hob’dehoy! / Art thou Girl, or art thou Boy? / 
.../ Man, or Woman, thou are neither; / But a blot, a shame to either.’ 
Not even Lord Hervey, the archetypal man-woman, could quite live up to 
such portraits, and it is with some relief that we occasionally hear other 
views to the contrary: ‘It is a generally received opinion, and a very natural 
one, that the prevalency of this passion has for its object effeminate 
delicate beings only: but this seems to be . . . a mistaken notion; and the 
reverse is so palpable in many instances, that the Fanny Murry, Lucy 
Cooper, and Kitty Fisher, are now personified by an athletic Bargeman, an 
Herculean Coal-heaver, and a deaf tyre Smith.” 
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(3) Mob Hysteria 


tative remedies put forward to quash the contagion. It is best to nip it in 


the bud, according to ajournalist in 1726, for ‘If Vice in our juvenile Years 


becomes habitual, you will find it an hard Task to shake it off when you 
come to Years of Maturity.’*! But, in lieu of an early preventative, the best 
way to stop its growth may be to outlaw men’s kissing each other in public, 
no matter what the cost in self-control: ‘Iam ofa Society of Gentlemen, and 
with Pride I declare it; who have made asolemn Vow, never to give, or take 
from any Man a Kiss, on any account whatever; and so punctual have we 
been in Observation of this Injunction, that many times at the Expence of 
a Quarrel, this Rule has been most inviolably kept among us.” By the 
beginning of the next century, homophobia had effectively eliminated 
such public tokens of affection between men, as reported by a German 
traveller to England in 1818: ‘The kiss of friendship between men is strictly 
avoided as inclining towards the sin regarded in England as more abomi- 
nable than any other.’2° 

But for the man who has already become a molly, no hope is to be held 
out: ‘Instead of the Pillory, I would have the Stake be the Punishment.’27 
Even the just lawyer Holloway recommends ‘restraining this vice, either by 
castration, or some other cogent preventative.’ It is as though our 
moralists have been reading Reasons Humbly Offer’d For a Law to Enact the 
Castration of Popish Ecclesiastics. As the Best Way to prevent the Growth of Popery 
in England (1700). Indeed we must never forget the historical links 
between the condemnations of heresy, homosexuality and foreignness. 
Usually such proposals as castration are couched in the most outrageous 
invective whose fury tends to cancel itself out and become ludicrous. The 


author of Sodom and Onan, for example, had very strong feelings on the 
subject: 


Oh! that with legal pow’r I were endued 

To punish sodomite turpitude; 

Spaniards and Portuguese shou’d both resign, 
And Dutch the Inquisition at Amboyn!, 

When they but hear the tortures I’d invent, 
Unnatural transgressions to prevent. 

Let rank corruption, mining all within, 
Consume his vitals, . . . 

And may he one tormenting B[ul]boe feel, 
From the Corona veneris to the heel; 

While shankers, perforate his mouth and nose . 
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and so on, for many more lines of damnable doggerel. 


The mollies were regarded as the lowest of the low by many of the 
decent upper-middle-class citizens of eighteenth-century Britain. They 
were reviled as monstrous sinners and beastly wretches, creatures so like 
dogs that even the most inhumane treatment of them could be tolerated. 
Any student of the history of the laws against homosexuality will recognise 
that sodomy was a crime set apart, wholly different in nature from all other 
crimes, a crime committed by a different race from mere mortals, a crime 
which merited a severer form of punishment than even the most violent 
murder or rape. This ruthless and hardhearted attitude was not simply the 
official stance of the moralists, but was felt throughout many levels of 
society. It finds some of its worst manifestations — by deed rather than 
word —in the summary proceedings of the mob. For example, in July 1810 
we hear of a certain Mr Chalk, a shoemaker and small shopkeeper in 
Balford, near Salisbury, who apparently misconducted himself toward his 
apprentice boy. The case was not brought to the attention ofa sober court, 
but immediately dealt with by the mob. When his neighbours heard of it 
they angrily marched his effigy around town and consigned it to the 
gallows. In great despair at such a ruinous demonstration, Chalk hanged 
himself.*° 

Nor was it any safer to be found out in the metropolis. In October 1810 
a man was set upon by a mob in Dowgate Hill, London, accusing him of 
an abominable crime. He was nearly killed by them until half an hour later 
a police officer arrived and took him to the Compter for his own safety. No 
one had come forward to charge him with a specific crime, so the next day 
the Lord Mayor sought out people to appear against him and he was 
committed to trial. The news correspondent who reported the incident 
deplored such mob action and cited the possibly malicious nature of the 
accusations, but hoped too that ‘such miscreants should be punished with 
the utmost rigour of the law, and that the law against such crimes should 
be more severe.”?! 

The populace were wont to take their vengeance before as well as after 
a conviction. Earlier that same month a certain Carter had been confined 
to St James’s watch-house for an unnatural crime against a young man in 
St James’s Park. When he was brought to Marlborough Street station to be 
charged a few days later, the avenues were choked with 5,000 spectators. 
During the journey the mud and filth flew so thickly about him that the 
constables abandoned their posts and ‘escorted’ him from a safe distance 
behind. But Carter was not alone in his misery, for he was handcuffed to 
another man who had committed theft. When the crowd discovered that 
half their pelting had been mistakenly directed towards a mere run-of-the- 
mill criminal they redoubled their fury upon the sodomite and took up a 
subscription for the remuneration of the thief. Most of the mob waited 
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